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FOREWORD 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL survey of the imagin¬ 
ative world of J. M. Barrie’s writings, 
novels and plays together, would take us over 
an area of far horizons: its frontiers would defy 
all eflForts at delimitation. Uncharted isles in 
faery seas, mermaid-haunted lagoons, plains and 
forests of lurking adventure, magic woods, Round 
Ponds, Baby’s Walks, all these and many other 
‘ features ’ would have to appear in our map of 
this greater Barrieland. 

But there is a tiny bit of territory, the Barriest 
of all, which we more readily associate with the 
name: Thnims ‘an’ thereawa’. It is to this 
real Barrieland that I ask my reader to bear me 
company. 

Beyond what I hope may prove a pleasant 
excursion into the literary past, I have an 
ulterior motive in presenting the scene of 
Barrie’s actual homeland in its relationship to 
the romantic landscape of his Auld Licht stories. 
It may serve to create the background for my 
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FOREWORD 

lon<jer stor\' of the most romantic career in 
modem letters. 

I have to t hank Mr. Clifton Johnson for the 
use of a selection from his fine series of photo¬ 
graphs, taken thirt)--five years ago at a time 
when there still lingered in Kirriemuir the last 
of the weavers, the dulseman and certain Auld 
Licht figures who had disappeared by the 
beginning of the present century. 

Sav.^ge Club, 

Adelphi, 

London. 
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There’s an auld wife bides in Kirrie—set her up! 
a pridefu’ crater— 

And she’s crackin’ aye o’ London an* the grand 
fowk ye may see; 

O’ the King, an* syne his palace, till I’m sure I’m 
like to hate her. 

For the mairket-day in Kirrie is the sicht for me. 

But ye ken I’m sweir to fash her, an’ it’s best to be 
agreein’. 

For gin ye dinna heed her, then she’s cankered- 
like an’ soor, 

Dod, she tells o’ muckle laimin’—but I doot the 
bizzam’s leein*, 

For it’s fules wad bide in London when they kent 
o* Kirriemuir, 

—^Violet Jacob. 



1 0CAL pride has long been marked in the 
life of Scottish communities. In greater 
measure than the Englishman is the Scot likely 
to be puffed up about the place of his birth; 
often with less reason. But here, indeed, reason 
enters hardly at all. Once when Dr. John Watson 
(Ian Maclaren) was travelling in Scotland, a man 
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in the same carriage said: ‘If you will stand up 
with me at the window I will show you some¬ 
thing: you will only get a glimpse suddenly and 
for an instant’. They stood up, and waited. 
Soon a little smoke came into view. ‘That’s 
Kirriemuir,’ said the man, and sat down with a 
smile of ineffable complacency. After a while 
Watson remarked that Barrie was bom there. 
‘Yes,’ said the man, ‘and so was I.’ 

This local pride is not essentially a character¬ 
istic of the dwellers in little towns, though they 
are usually the real jingoes in parochial patriotism: 
the invincible belief of Glasgow folk in the superi¬ 
ority of their city to all others in the Empire 
(excepting, perhaps, Edinburgh, of which it may be 
said ‘Others abide our question—Thou art free!’) 
is equalled only by the calm confidence of the 
inhabitants of Aberdeen and Dundee and Perth 
in the unassailable merits of their respective 
towms. We have to go to America for similar 
inter-city rivalry. France has its share, if 
Daudet’s fun about Tarascon and Beaucaire is 
true to type; but such pride of place is not a 
common trait of English life. Broadly, the 
Englishman thinks not enough of his native land 
and his ‘home town’, while the Scot is inclined 
to think too much. 
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But the ground I am now treading is beset 
with many dangers: it affords no firm footing. 
It is vain to look for agreement in opinions about 
towns or scenes. Recently I heard a gentleman 
(English) in a London club announcing that 
Loch Lomond was the least attractive of all the 
Scottish lochs (he called them locks) and Loch 
Lubnaig the most beautiful. The value of his 
opinion on the picturesque is revealed in a verdict 
so ill-considered. And when, in the autumn of 
1927, Sir James Barrie asserted that Kingoldrum 
was the most beautiful village in Scotland, I 
suspected that an old affection for the place 
was more accountable for this flattering des¬ 
cription than its objective beauty. No one can 
hope to free himself from bias when passing 
judgement on a place he loves. 

Now, it would appear that in the year 1900 
I circulated a false and libellous description of 
Kirriemuir. My thoughtless words are quoted in 

that massive work * The Reealitv of Kirriemuir ’ 

•> 

by the late Alan Reid, published in 1909 to 
establish for the ancient ‘burgh of barony’ its 
indefeasible right to fame apart from the adven¬ 
titious claims it might possess as the birthplace 
of Sir Charles Lyell (at least he was born near-by 
at Kinnordy), Dr. Alexander Whvte, and Sir 
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James Barrie, and a host of minor celebrities of 
the pulpit and the pen. Dr, Whyte himself 
wrote a foreword to ‘ The Regality of Kirriemuir ’ 
in which he said: ‘I question if there is another 
town in Scotland, great or small, that has a better 
or so good a history written concerning it: written 
in such a scholarly, comprehensive, genial and 
truly literary way. If there is, I do not know • 
it’. Yet Dr, Whyte must have known something 
of the histories of Edinburgh, and there are 
several of Glasgow that will bear comparison. 

This readiness of the Scot to see everything 
about his natal town in roseate hue is a weakness 
that leans to virtue’s side, and I had no grudge 
against the late historian of Kirriemuir for the 
withering sarcasm with which he treated my 
loosely phrased reference to his town. But when 
he goes on to ask: ‘Where will you match its 
situation among Scottish towns, or where its 
aspect, viewed from north, south, east, or west? 

I answer that I could enumerate at least a dozen 
towns in Scotland, having regard to size, which 
might be matched with Kirriemuir for both natural 
and architectural charm. As no Kimemarian 
would allow the comparison, I shall content 
myself with the reflection that enthusiasm is 
never without some element of charm. 

6 
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II 

T he historian of the ‘Regality* (Alan Reid 
was a Forfarian, by the way) was a solemn 
soul (if I may judge him by his book) and a little 
of the most eminent Kirriemarian’s divine gift 
of humour might have enabled him to see the 
town as others see it. Just as Coventry Patmore 
thought that only the truly devout were able to 
joke about their religion without offence, so it 
might be said that only the discerning can make 
fun of their own town and townsfolk without loss 
of respect for either. Barrie’s regard for Kirrie¬ 
muir was never less genuine than Alan Reid’s, 
yet he \s'ill in\dte you to smile with him at his 
native place and his townsfolk while he is most 
subtly securing your sympathy for them. There 
is no delusion about its unmatched beauty in 
the mind of him who has made the town famous. 
Usually his praise of it has a Uvinkle in the eye 
and a distinct suggestion of a chuckle when it 
grows most extravagant. In 1889 a tiny book 
was published by Messrs. Brodie & Salmond, of 
■^^broath, entitled * Leaves from Logiedale ^ written 
by a local amateur of letters, Da\'id Wallace 
Archer, son of the Kirriemuir bill-poster. By a 
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gracious act of friendliness the rising young author 
of ‘ Auld Licht Idylls ’ contributed an introduction 
to the little volume: its sole claim to interest. 
Observe Barrie’s method in that short introduc¬ 
tion. He pretends to have met a husthng 
American bent on ‘doing Scotland’ in a week, 
who asks him whether it would be worth his 
while to go to Kirriemuir: 

Here v:^s a predicament for a Kirriemuir man to 
be placed in. On the one hand was I, without blushing, 
to say that no one could pretend to a knowledge of 
Scotland, who had not gazed with pride (if he was a 
Scotsman), or with jealous admiration (if he was from 
foreign parts), on the Kirriemuir Square? On the 
other hand, could I be expected to belittle my town? . . . 

‘It was a native of the place,* he said, ‘who inter¬ 
ested me in it.* 

‘Ah,* I said, beginning to understand now, ‘a 
Kirriemarian whom you met in Chicago, I suppose? 
They are to be found evei^-where ... * 

‘Well, he said he had never seen a town in America 
to look at it. . . .1 took him to our cricket ground, 
and he said that it could not compare with the cricket 
ground at Kirriemuir, ... He said they played on 
a place called the Hill; and I said that if it was a hill 
it could not be level ground. 

‘Did that take him aback?* 

‘No; he said the hill was as smooth as a billiard 
table. . . . The place at Kirriemuir, which I specially 
want to visit,* he continued, ‘ is called the Den.* 

‘Oh,* I said, ‘ what did he tell you about the Den?* 

‘Well, his boasting about Kirriemuir irritated me, 
and I reminded him that we had Niagara. 

8 
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‘Yes?* 

‘Well, he even pooh-poohed Niagara. His words, 
I remember, were, “Niagara is a fairish place, a very 
fairish place, but, man! you should see the Killamoor 
Den**.* 

Whether I advised this Yankee on no account to 
miss seeing Kirriemuir, and whether, if he did so, it 
came up to expectation, are matters of no importance. 
The incident is only mentioned as showing what a grip 
his native place takes of a man, for we may be sure that 
the Kirriemarian in Chicago (to whom greeting!) will 
never to his dying day see cricket as it was played on 
the Hill, wdth a stone from the dyke as wickets, nor 
hear water ripple so sweetly as he hears it in imagination 
still within a few feet of the Cuttle Well, nor see fine 
houses that will make his heart bump and his eyes 
glisten as they do when he recalls of nights the red- 
stone of his birthplace. 

There is no doubt that the Kirriemarian has 
‘a guid conceit’ of his town, and it was Margaret 
Ogilvy’s intense interest in the circumscribed 
local life, and her love for the quaint old town 
where she had been bom and where all her years 
but two were spent, that helped her son to make 
It famous, and every Kirriemarian prouder and 
more boastful of its beauties than before. The 
immediate neighbourhood is rich in antiquities; 
memorials of the late stone and bronze ages 
abound, though no authentic Roman relics have 
been dug up nearer than Battledykes, some four 
miles to the east. Note how characteristically 

9 
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this fact is recorded by the local Gibbon: ‘Better 
indication we shall never have that the Hill of 
Kirrie, if not the disputed Campus martins, was 
a centre of early life and progress which, appar¬ 
ently, not even the might of Rome could over¬ 
come’. There’s one in the eye for Agricola and 
Claudius and the rest of them. The seven against 
Thebes is not more thrilling than little Kirriemuir 
(or whatever it was called then) against Imperial 

Rome! 

No fewer than thirt)'-sLx forms of the place- 
name are known in historical documents, and 
of these only eight substitute an 1 for the r in 
the first syllable; but Killamuir is about as 
common to-day as Kirriemuir, and a future 
generation may entirely prefer its more liquid 
charm to the rasping syllables of the present 
official name. Even to have thirty-six diflFerent 
wavs of spelling your name is a distinction, and 
Kirriemuir is proud of it. But chiefly is it proud 
to be a burgh of barony. ‘Hey, man, stop ma 
coo!’ the old cow tender called out in her 
excitement. ‘A’m no a man: a’m a magistrate!’ 
came the immortal response. And Krriemuir 
feels that way to any one who calls it a burgh: 
‘A’m nae burgh, a’m a Regality!’ it seems to 

retort. 
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III 

I CONFESS in all humility that I had no 
earlier knowledge of the tremendousness of 
the place than the interest which it had acquired 
as a homeland of genius. It is true that I was 
aware (for I had written the words myself) that 
it was a ‘borough of barony’, but little did I guess 
what ancient scenes of pomp and power tliat 
phrase implied, and least of all that it involved 
‘regality’. ‘Be it kend till al men, be their 
present lettres, us, Archibald erl of Angus, Lord 
Douglas and of the regalite of Killemur’, so 
begins a document of the year 1488, whereby, 
among others, ‘John Lord Glammys’ and ‘John 
Oggilbe of Ballyndoich’ were appointed ‘our 
werray lauchful bailzeis’ with the full exercise 
of the earl’s own power throughout the extensive 
baronial domain. These baron bailies held a 
court of regality’ at certain times of the year at 
a spot outside the town long known as ‘Court 
hillock’ and the Douglas himself at times sat 
there in state before his flamboyant tent, attended 
by his bailies, his men-at-arms and his panoplied 
retainers, to administer rude justice and to hear 
the petitions of those who had favours to ask. 
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Brave days, those; a legitimate source of pride 
to the Kirriemarians of a less picturesque day, 
who can still boast of baron bailies (indistinguish¬ 
able, alas, from ordinary men) and of a regality 
that is neither real nor apparent. 

But you will see that this town of Kirriemuir 
was no ordinary haphazard huddle of houses. 
It was a place informed with a very individual 
spirit; a town of character. Whether wee Jamie 
Barrie was adequately instructed in his youth as 
to the ins and outs of baron bailies and regality 
courts one cannot tell, but one may guess from 
the absence of all reference in his works to matters 
so capable of the picturesque that he learned 
more about the ancient histor}* of his native town 
on the publication of Alan Reid’s ‘ The Regality 
of Kirriemuir ’ in 1909 than he had known in his 
vouth, and it was now too late to be woven into 
any sketch or novel, since he was no longer 
working this once auriferous vein. Elsewise I 
feel that a historical novel of Killemure in the 
days of the Red Douglas would have been in¬ 
evitable. 

What really matters in the historj^ of Kirriemuir, 
however, is none of this stuff about baron bailies 
and courts of regality. It is the fact that, slowly 
at first and then suddenly, it became a town of 
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weavers: a veritable metropolis of the handloom. 
Weaving, like shoe-making, induces a contem¬ 
plative state of mind. The seated attitude of the 
worker, the rhythmic movement of feet and arms, 
the eye vigilant but the mind not entirely occupied 
with the task, combine to produce ideal con¬ 
ditions for reflection. It was thus that the old 
handloom weavers were ‘beggars to think \ And 
Kirriemuir was full of them. They were held 
in no great esteem by the neighbouring agri¬ 
cultural community, who thought weaving an 
effeminate business; but nothing could have 
been more satisfying than the esteem in which 
they held themselves. 

Originally spinning was one of the duties of 
the farmer’s wife, and the yarn which with her 
spinmng wheel she had made from the lint grown 
in a comer of the farm was sent to a public weaver 
to be made into linen of the required texture and 
size. The regulation of this business was the 
subject of much Parliamentary consideration. 
As early as the thirteenth century, it would seem, 
the Scottish Parliament had to take these 
wobstairs’, as they were called, to task for 
skaithing’ their customers by cutting off ‘owre 
ang thrumys’. ‘Thrums are but orras, the ends 
o a wab,’ is the lament of a local poet who 
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disapproves of Kirriemuir being known as Thrums, 
but this thirteenth century reference gives the 
term a respectable antiquity. The uses of thrums 
were manifold: for bootlaces, for braiding into 
braces and watch chains, for the tying of knee 
breeches, for making dusters, and even for weaving 
into pieces of ‘thrummy* cloth. In an honest 
world they would have been simply the short 
ends of the warp cut off and hung beside the 
loom to be used for tying up broken threads in 
the next piece of weaving. But by leaving ‘owre 
lang thrumys* the person supplying the yam to 
be woven was defrauded and the weaver benefited. 
Reid quotes from a regulation of 1727, which 
shows that nearly five himdred years after the 
first mention of thrums, and despite the supposed 
deepening of the spiritual life, the weaver was 
still given to this petty dishonesty: 

Every weaver shall make all the Warp of every piece 
of cloth of equal fineness, and the Weft of one fineness, 
and proportionate to the Warp, and no piece of cloth 
shall be made Coarser or Thinner in one place than 
another, and no Lint or Tow yam shall be put in the 
same piece, upon pain of forfeiting their security and 
being disabled to be a Weaver until new security be 
found by him. 

The contemplative life was no greater incentive 
to scrupulous dealing than any more active 
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occupation. So Government had to establish 
stamp offices and inspectors, who kept a narrow 
eye upon the weavers. How Kirriemuir com¬ 
pared with other weaving centres in those remoter 
davs it might be difficult to ascertain; hut we 
mav assume that its websters were no better than 
their fellows elsewhere. Their industrious habits 
were never in doubt at anv time; nor their thrift- 
iness. These‘owre bang thrumys ’ merely meant 
thrift pushed beyond the extreme! We do know 
that the real flush times of the Kirriemuir weavers 
date from the invention of an Arbroath man who, 
having produced a piece of coarse linen that so 
closelv resembled the stuff for which the Hanover- 
ian town of Osnabruck was famed in the earlv 

r' 

eighteenth century, started the Forfarshire 
industry in ‘osnaburgsh It is recorded that in 
the year 1792 the sale of this coarse linen manu¬ 
factured in Kirriemuir had reached the hi<di 
figure of £38,000^ nearlv two million vards of the 
stuff going through the stamping office annually 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, w hile 
in the early years of last century the Kirriemuir 
Aveavers produced in a year as many as 25,000 
pieces of various sorts of linen. 

years of last centur\' were the 

•r 
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thousand persons were employed in weaving, 
and it was calculated that the wages earned 
amoxmted to about forty thousand pounds a year. 
It was now that weavers’ houses spread out in 
little colonies at Southmuir and at Northmuir; 
it was now that, lacking other distractions, ques¬ 
tions of church policy and chartism became the 
favourite topics of discussion: the one standing 
for religion, the other for politics. To follow 
the mutations of the religious bodies of that time 
is not easy, and the matter is reserved for another 
chapter (‘The Auld Lichts in Reality’), but it 
was now that the original Secession Church took 
definite shape, when in 1820 the stem, unbending 
formalists of the Burgher and Anti-Burgher 
communions drew together in a sort of chilly, 
grudging friendliness, and the Auld Licht com¬ 
munity which, through the genius of one of its 
sons, was to receive such world-wide fame came 
into existence. It would have flourished and 
decayed all unknown to the outer world but for 
the qualities of pathos and the picturesque which 
the imagination of Margaret Ogilvy’s son dis¬ 
covered in it. She was an infant in 1820, so 
that she grew up with the Auld Lichts in their 
final phase, and at her death the community itself 
was dying. 
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T O speculate on what would have happened 
had James Barrie been born and educated 
in Glasgow or Kirkintilloch or Paisley offers no 
profitable discussion. What he would have done 
without this Auld Licht community to furnish 
him with food for his fancy we do not know, but 
we do know that for a quarter of a century it has 
not even furnished him with a bit of background 
for any work of his pen. It is therefore reason¬ 
able to suppose he would have been heard from 
even had his youth been spent in the gloom of 
Glasgow or the rural scenes of Kirkintilloch. 
Nevertheless the influence of Kirriemuir must 
have some credit for making him the foremost 
Scottish writer of his day. The very intensity 
of its local patriotism and the richness of the Auld 
Lichts in strongly marked character were fortunate 


things for a young writer in search of subjects. 

The Kirriemuir in which Barrie’s boyhood was 
passed differed not greatly from the town of 
to-day; but it had greatly changed from the days 
of his mother s girlhood. There is a reference 
to this in Wallace Archer’s ‘ Leaves from Logie- 
dale ’ which may be quoted here: 
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Eighty years ago the High Street of Kirrie presented 
quite a different aspect from what it does now. Thatched 
roofs and low houses were conspicuous all over the town, 
giving it an air of rusticity. Handsome buildings now 
adorn the High Street, and it has a picturesqueness 
of which few towns of its size in Scotland can boast. 
No factory stalks then belched their smoke into the 
clear blue skies. The old kirkyard wasn’t full then, 
and no pretty cemetery, with its terraced slopes and 
shady groves, looked over Strathmore, away up by 
the hill. The dell to the w'est lay unadorned. South- 
muir was but a moor of heather and whins. 

That was written in 1889, so that the ‘Kirrie’ 
the author had in mind was the clattering me¬ 
tropolis of the websters in the first decade of last 
century, when there was great commerce on the 
outside stair to the upper storey of the old Town 
House where the products of the looms were 
examined and stamped by the Government 
inspector. The Town House of those days was 
still the squat and unadorned structure of the 
early seventeenth century erected by the Earl of 
Douglas as the administrative centre of his burgh 
of barony, and serving also as the Tolbooth 
where law breakers were locked up. The tower 
which has given a touch of dignity and impor¬ 
tance to the Town House, was added when Barrie 
was in the toddling stage of childhood: he never 
saw it as in later years he was to picture it in 
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The Little Minister * from his mother s de¬ 
scription. 

Inclined though he would be too highly to 
esteem the landscape and the builded places on 
which his eyes first opened, to the Scottish laddie 
throughout the nineteenth century the most 
intimate influence on his young ambitions was 
probably supplied by the lives of local worthies 
who had attained to some measure of fame not 
only in their own town but in the larger life 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow or London. Especially 
London—the whole string of great cities from 
Newcastle southward meant nothing by com¬ 
parison with London. If a Kirriemuir boy had 
a relative who had gone to Manchester or Leeds 
he would not be likely to brag about him, but to 
have a kinsman in London w^as an honour suitable 
for publication. Edinburgh was as noted for its 
output of preachers as Kirriemuir for weavers, 
and the local lad who came to ‘ wag a pow * in an 
Edinburgh pulpit had achieved greatness in the 
eyes of his townsmen. 

Kirriemuir was rich in its noted preachers, 
who had either come to it with reputations made 
in other Scottish towns or had returned to their 
native place as prophets not without honour. 
The names of most of these worthy men would 
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be no more than names to the present-day reader. 
That of Dr. John Campbell might be remembered 
by some who are acquainted with the history 
of Nonconformity, though he died so long ago 
as 1867. He was a Kirrie lad that reached the 
pulpit by way of the smithy, and became an 
eminent preacher in London, whose influence on 
their lives is attested in the writings of Spurgeon, 
Dr. Dale, and Dr. Parker. Of Dr. Campbell 
his native town saw little, but he was one of its 
London heroes when Barrie was a boy. Another 
source of pride to Kirrie was Dr. J. A. Wylie, a 
noted preacher in Edinburgh and a brilliant 
writer, who died in 1890. The colleague of 
Hugh Miller on The Witness^ he must have led a 
remarkably active literary life, measured by the 
mass of his published writings, of which the chief 
is an exhaustive ‘ History of Protestantism \ At 
a later day Dr. Douglas Morrison, Rector of St. 
Marylebone since 1908, and eminent as a crimin¬ 
ologist—his ‘ Crime and its Causes ’ is a classic in 
its way—added lustre to Kirriemuir’s natal roll 
of literary ministers. But it is almost invidious 
to have signalled these out, when so many more, 
hardly less worthy of remark, might have been 
mentioned. The crowded roll of Kirriemuir’s 
ministers, however, represents a galaxy of talent 
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and culture, a sum total of intellectual energy 
that must have been a source of inspiration to the 
townsfolk in the generation to which young 
Barrie belonged as in that which had preceded it. 
For we must remember that the Scottish pastor 
of those days, no matter how bigoted his mind 
may have been on original sin, election, and the 
elements of the sacrament, was a lover of books, 
a student of science and an encourager of the young 
in every honourable ambition. It was often due 
to his minister’s intercourse with colleagues in 
other towns that a lad of parts would hear of a 
suitable opening for his talent when none was 
offering in his native place. 

There is another pulpit personality greater 
than any that has been named who must be 
considered by anyone that cares to write or read 
of Kirriemuir and Barrie. Of all the noted 
ministers whose names are associated with the 
place none came to such fame and influence as 
Dr. Alexander Whyte. Even more than Barrie’s 
own is the life of Whyte in tune with Kirriemuir. 
Like Barrie, he had a mother of exceptional 
character; a great and good woman, hardly 
less worthy of remembrance than Margaret 
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V 

O N a simple slab of red granite by the western 
wall of the cemetery on the hill, not many 
paces northward from the grave of Margaret 
Ogilv>', these words are incised: ‘Janet Thom¬ 
son, the revered and beloved mother of the Rev. 
Alexander Whyte, D.D., of St. George’s, Edin¬ 
burgh: Died at Southmuir, on the 7th day of 
June 1882’. The meagerest facts of Janet 
Thomson’s life are charged wdth high emotional 
value. The father of Alexander Whjte would 
willingly have married her, but she scorned the 
conventional cloak of wedlock as she felt that life 
with him, to whom her feelings had changed, 
would have been a mere pretence. She preferred 
to face the world—the terrible, remorseless world 
of a little town—an unmarried mother. The 
puritanical terror of ‘ The Scarlet Letter ’ was not 
worse than the scorn of the Auld Lichts over 
w’hich Janet Thomson calmly set herself to 
triumph. To earn the few pitiful shillings a week 
needed to support herself and the child, she 
toiled early and late at her loom alongside that 
of her mother in their two-roomed house in the 
Fore Row of Southmuir, only a little way from 
the fine buildings of Webster’s Seminary which 
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were in process of erection at that time (1836). 
Here Alexander Whyte grew to boyhood, and 
though at times forced to sell even her bedclothes 
to buy food for herself and child, Janet Thomson, 
by sheer force of character, so won the admiration 
of her neighbours that at a later day she was 
the respected teacher of a Sunday School class at 
Southmuir: a woman to whom none hesitated 
to bring their troubles. A woman of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief: one of the truly 
great. Her boy was early resolved to add his 
name to the long list of ministers who had been 
bom in Kirriemuir; for, when acting as a herd 
laddie up Glen Clova, he was apt to let the cattle 
stray while he was engrossed in some book he had 
saved up his pennies for months to buy. Thus 
the farmer’s wife on such an occasion: 

‘I dinna ken fat ye’re gaen to dae, or foo in 
the hale warld ye’ll ever earn an honest living.’ 

‘ What wad ye think if ae day I was to wag my 
pow in a poopit ? ’ 

‘You, ye feckless cratur!’—but the boy was 
right for all that and few have wagged their heads 
in the pulpit to better purpose. He was appren¬ 
ticed to a shoemaker after he left school, and 
the story of these early days as told with real 
biographic skill by G, F. Barbour in his ‘ Life of 


c 
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Alexander Whyte D.D.’ is one of which Kirriemuir 
can reasonably be proud. Whyte, though his 
senior by six years, was an intimate friend of 
Alexander Ogilvv Barrie, eldest brother of James. 
He was thus of the generation ahead of the 
novelist: his youth came midway between that of 
J. M. Barrie and that of Margaret Ogih^. Dr. 
Whyte’s recollections of Kirriemuir in those days 
should therefore have a special appeal to all who 
are interested in the work and personality of the 
author of ‘Auld Licht Idylls ’. Speaking at Edin¬ 
burgh early in 1907 Dr. Whjte gave this glimpse 
of the weaver’s life in the days of his boyhood; 

There were rows and rows of weavers’ shops in the 
Newtown (the Southmuir) where I was brought up; 
generally comprised of a ‘but’ and a ben the 
‘but’ being the kitchen with maybe a little room as 
a bedroom or sitting-room. Then at the other end 
there tvere four weaving looms. The father would 
have one, and perhaps two daughters would have one 
each, and the son would have one; if he had not, then 
some other person would have it. It has always amazed 
me how these people managed to live. The father 
might make twelve or fourteen shillings a week, and 
with a little extra work he would perhaps make sixteen 
shillings, while the others would have perhaps only 
five or six or seven shillings. It is amazing to think 
of the way they turned out, and always had a little to 
give to a good cause, and sometimes—who would believe 
it?—were able to send their sons to coUege. But it 

was done! 
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Add to this fragment of remembrance the 
following passages from Dr. Whyte’s inaugural 
address as Principal of New College, Edinburgh, 
on 13th October, 1909, and we have valuable 
witness as to the actualities of life in Kirriemuir 
when Margaret Ogilvy was in her prime: 


Your present Principal has been told that there was 
a full and a kind-hearted house on that Assembly night 
when he was led in to receive his orders from the Moder¬ 
ator. It may have been so, only he did not see the 
Assembly all that night. All that night his eyes were 
away back sixty years before that Assembly night. 
Sixty years exactly to this anniversary day, the thirteenth 
of October, at about this very hour in the afternoon. 
And what he then saw, and this moment sees and hears, 
was a poor little fellow of twelve years old who was 
saying to his mother: ‘Don’t cry, mother; don’t be 
afraid, for I will go and sen*e out my time; but, mind 
you, I am going to be a minister.’ At that a great 
smile of love and pity broke over her strong, sorrow- 
seamed face, when she turned away home wiping her 
tears with her apron. 

The next time I see that little man he is sitting on 
a gravestone in the parish kirkyard in his diet-hour 
reading the Paradise Lost that Mary Macpherson, Mr. 
Fearing of Kirriemuir’s gracious-hearted daughter, had 
given him for a birthday gift. And to this day he well 
remembers how John MUton’s great visions and great 
dialogues held his head and his heart high and safe 
above the songs and stories of the workshop. Again 
I see him every Saturday night in old James Mills’ 
kitchen, sitting among the Chartist weavers who were 
wailMg the arrival of the Dundee carrier who brought 
to them their weekly parcel of Radical papers. When 
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the much-looked-for parcel was opened your future 
Principal got the new number of John Cassell’s Popular 
Educator for next week’s study, and the new number 
of the same publisher’s Biblical Educator for to-morrow’s 
reading. And there was not a happier home all next 
day in all the old Regaliu*. 

These recollections of his youth by the cele¬ 
brated preacher who for so many years made the 
pulpit of St. George’s, Edinburgh, the most 
influential in a city famed for ‘divines’, bears 
out my suggestion that religion and chartism 
were the passions of the weavers in the middle 
years of last century. Both had a certain literary 
accompaniment, chiefly poetic in form. It was 
the great merit of those who argued about religious 
observances, often in the most intolerant spirit, 
that they could appreciate, in a crudely critical 
way perhaps, the standard poets then enjoying a 
vogue far beyond the popularity of any poetry 
in the present century. Moreover, aspiring 
rhymers were numerous, and many a Kirriemarian 
achieved the modest success of seeing his verses 
printed in the poetry comer of the country news¬ 
papers, which in Scotland have always encouraged 
such poetical effort. The literary manner in 
which the political aims of the Chartists were 
framed would be as subject to praise or blame 
by the weaver-critics as the pulpit method of a 
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minister in the delivery of his sermon. This 
interest in style was essentially humanizing; a 
saving grace that prevented attachment to oppos¬ 
ing opinions from developing into ferocity. It 
was because Kirriemuir was ‘a nest of singing 
birds ’ that life was possible where religious 
conviction had attained to such a degree of 
intensity. 


VI 


T his literary taste was common to most 
Scottish towns in the mid-Victorian period, 
and was no doubt fostered by Bible-study, the 
ministers of all denominations infecting their 
congregations with something of their own 
enthusiasms in the appreciation of literature. 


I know of no exact parallel to it in the provincial 
life of England and with the decay of faith, and 
the lowered standard of the pulpit to-day, it 
IS no longer a marked characteristic of the life 


of northern towns. The cinema has settled, 
like American blight, even upon Kirriemuir. 
Can you conceive an Alexander Whyte of our 
day so carried away by the pure romanticism 
of ‘ Waverley ’ that he would stop strangers on 
the Brae at Southmuir and ask them if they 
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too had read ‘Waverley’? Of course you can’t. 
In our cinema-stupified age the question is 
‘ Does anybody now read Scott ? ’ Again, we 
have become so self-conscious that nowhere does 
there remain a country lad like Corp Shiach 
who, when his lass agreed to marry him, would 
in his happy delirium shout in at cottage doors 
as he passed ‘Hey auld wifie, Gavinia’s to hae 
me’, but when Barrie wrote that he had good 
warranty in the naivete of local swains. 

None of the minor bards of Kirrie ever attained 
to more than local fame. There are no names 
among them that would arrest the eye of the 
reader to-day, unless indeed it be the names of 
0 giU 7 and James Barrie. Donald 0gilv7, the laird 
of Clova and Balnaboth, and his sister Dorothea 
Maria, though neither of them poets of dis¬ 
tinction, had both literary taste and poetic ferv our, 
as we may perceive from their joint production 
‘Doron’ (a title compounded from their two 
names) and from Dorothea’s own collections of 
her poems. These were published about the 
period of Barrie’s college days, and would no 
doubt be familiar to him, but beyond their 
devotion to the spirit of place they contain nothing 
that could, in the least degree, have influenced 

him. 
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More likely to have had some influence upon 
him in his youth if he perused them—which I 
think not improbable—were the writings, chiefly 
unpublished, of James Donald, who was born 
in Kirriemuir in 1815, and died there after about 
eighty years. Donald was a man of great person¬ 
ality; a bom musician, a student of literature 
and philosophy, no mean poet, a competent 
writer, with an inexhaustible fund of local 
reminiscence, an effective speaker (which 
accounted for his acceptance as a local Chartist 
leader) and (pace Mr. Turveydrop) a weaver! 
He was a storehouse of Kirrieana, and as in 
years he so closely paralleled Margaret Ogilvy, 
his local knowledge and hers would cover 
the same period, but would differ greatly in 
kind, the liberalism that made him a Chartist 
inclining him to rationalism, so that he was 
no docile accepter of those Auld Licht ideas 
of religion which Margaret Ogilvy received 
with unquestioning faith. In this respect 
James Donald had something in common with 
David Whyte, Dr. Alexander Whyte’s uncle, 
whom Barrie in the third chapter of ‘ Margaret 
Ogilvy ’ describes as ‘ an old tailor, one of the 

fullest men I have ever known, and quite the 
best talker’. 
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This old tailor out of his love of learning, 
encouraged both his own nephew and young 
Barrie to adventure where his own timidity- 
had held him back. A rather displeasing refer¬ 
ence to him is made in one of Dr. hyte s letters 
to his own father: ‘ Specially do I like to visit 
your brother; intellectually he is peerless among 
working men, and were it not for that painful 
aberration of heart of which he is the subject 
we should be almost inseparable’. There is a 
touch of religious snobbery^ here that goes well 
with one who could write that God ‘has given 
me a higher intellectual life than could have 
been contained in a shoemaker’s shop’. I shall 
take leave to doubt if Dr. Why'te was the intel¬ 
lectual superior of either the old tailor or the old 
weaver whose names I have associated. It is 
worth mentioning both James Donald and David 
Whyte, if only to remind the reader that he 
would be wrong in assuming that the Auld 
Licht community which existed within the town 
embraced all the inhabitants: at most it was 
never more than a small minority-, and when 
Barrie made it famous its wintry- sun was declining. 
In Kirriemuir all schools of thought were repre¬ 
sented: the honest doubter snapped his fingers 
at the Auld Licht Manse, and was not dismayed 
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by the activities of the Episcopalians, nor the 
Presbyterians, Established or Free, who vastly 
outnumbered the Auld Lichts. 

VII 

B ut this chapter, like a thrawn jade, is 
inclining away from the path I had intended 
to follow, and I must jerk it back for a word on 
the James Barrie whom I mentioned above among 
the local bards. We shall hear of him again when 
we have to visit the cemetery on the hill; for 
there his name is writ large; not as a poet but 
as a sculptor. So long as the tombstones stand 
the name of James Barrie will not be forgotten: 
it is engraved on many scores of them and finally 
in larger letters upon his own. He was distantly 
connected with the novelist's family, and his 
son was one of the pall-bearers with Sir James 
Barrie at the burial of Mrs. Alexander Barrie 
on 22nd February, 1928. The name is common 
in the neighbourhood, and all who bear it must 
have sprung from some common ancestor, but 
in humble life, where progeny are numerous, a 
few generations are sufficient to spread a patro¬ 
nymic among families that can trace no other 
connection. This I shall say of James Barrie, 
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sculptor and local poet: he could write verse 
as good as 
name of Barrie world-famous. 

Kirriemuir had its celebrities other than those 
of the pulpit or the pen, the great name of Sir 
Charles Lyell, the world-famous geologist, being 
foremost of these. The Lyells had come in 1787 
to Kinnordy, whose long parks run down to 
the banks of the Gairie, just before that little 
stream takes its plunge into the tiny glen, known 
as the Den, at Kirriemuir. Lyeirs great work, 
‘ The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of 
Man which came out in 1863, startled the world 
of Mosaic-dispensationists, and ritaUy helped 
the acceptance of Darwinianism, as put forth 
four years before in ‘The Origin of Species’. A 
quarter of a century” earlier Lyell’s studies had 
brought him to the conclusions which he held 
back until Darwin had exploded his mine under 
the foundations of the fundamentalists, and this 


an y written by” him who made the 


we may attribute to his Scottish caution. Lyell 
was born at Kinnordy in 1797, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey in 1875, name 

was a potent one in Barrie’s boyhood, and his 
regular visits to his seat at Kinnordy were re¬ 
garded in Kirriemuir as a source of local pride; 
but not by the Auld Lichts, who stood pat for 
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the Hebraic creation story as expounded from 
the pulpit in Bank Street by the Rev. James 
Stirling, and looked upon Darwin and Lyell as 
banner-bearers in the hosts of Satan. Lord 
Lyell of Kinnordy was a nephew of the great 
geologist. 

Two years before the death of Lyell there 
passed away another figure of world-fame, w^hose 
name is associated with Kirriemuir, but stands 
for the antithesis of Auld Licht philosophy— 
John Stuart Mill. There is a quotable passage 
in ‘The Regality of Kirriemuir* by Alan Reid 
which touches upon this link with greatness: 

A couple of two-storeyed, thatched houses that once 
stood in Airlie Square had interesting associations with 
a great name. They belonged to Alexander Fenton, 
weaver, and his sister, ^largaret Fenton, dressmaker, 
the son and daughter of that Fenton of Baikie who to 
his ruin went out with Lord Airlie, in the fateful ’45. 
They had a sister, Isobel—bom at Kirriemuir in 1755 

who left her Kirriemuir home to become a servant in 

Edinburgh. She regarded herself, says Professor Bain, 

‘as one that had fallen from a better estate*. ‘All 

admit that she was a proud woman,* continues his 

record, which also speaks of ‘her haughty superiority 

to the other cottagers’ wives,* and of ‘her determination 

to rear her eldest son to some higher destiny.’ And 

when we leam that her son was James Mill, the historian 

of India, and the father of the great philosopher, John 

Stuart Mill, we can pardon the Kirrie lass for her pride, 

and honour her for the faith that aspired to retrieve 
the family fortunes. 
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John Stuart Mill’s grandfather was a shoe¬ 
maker. His father began as a minister, but turned 
to literary life in London and after the success 
of his ‘ History of British India ’ became a high 
official in the East India Company. These 
weavers and shoemakers of Forfarshire whose 
sons came to great things were no ordinary 
working folk. But obser\"e that in each case a 
woman of character mothers James Mill, Alex¬ 
ander Whyte, and James Matthew Barrie. The 
mothers of Kirriemuir were great women, and 
such as Isobel Fenton, Janet Thomson and his 
own mother, help us to understand Barrie’s 
profound admiration for Scottish motherhood. 

And now I am fully conscious of the extent 
to which this chapter has got out of hand. It 
was intended to describe the homeland of genius 
in its aspect to the eye before the whole town 
and neighbourhood of Kirriemuir had become 
glamorous with the romantic sentiment of Barrie’s 
writings; before the imaginative town of Thrums 
had been planned and built. But this intention 
has not been faithfully kept; possibly because 
the actual Kirrie of long ago eludes anyone who 
was first made free of Thrums. Or it may be 
(and this I prefer to think) that a description of 
the town before the birth of Thrums would be 
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of less value than some account of its inhabitants, 
whose strongly marked character informed all the 
anecdotes that Margaret Ogilvy told her son, and 
he turned to such enduring beauty in his tales 
and sketches. At least it is in that direction 
that my thoughts have run, and I have not 
been over-anxious to restrain them, as nothing 
that I have set down so far seems to me without 
interest to the student of Barrie’s life and work. 

VIII 

T hrums itself is reserved for later dis¬ 
course, and that will not be possible without 
some further observations on Kirriemuir. Here, 
however, I must remark upon the favoured 
position of the town as a gateway of the Highlands. 
We have heard of its antiquity, the old time 
importance of its baron-bailies, its prosperity 
as a centre of hand-loom weaving, its religion 
and its politics, all vital affairs to the questing 
mind of local youth; but there is this further 
lure of the mountain and glen to be noted, and 
then we begin to understand that local pride 
on which at the outset I have commented per¬ 
haps too lightly. I know of no other Scottish 
town more happily placed in relationship to the 
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prodigal beauty of the Highlands. Almost at 
its door four of the most charming glens in 
Scotland lure us into the very heart of the 
Highlands; Glen Prosen, Glenisla, Glen Clova, 
and Glen Ogil. Southward from the town the 
famous Sidlaws, or ‘side hills’, rim the southern 
stretch of glorious Strathmore; westward stand 
against the horizon the splendid mountains of 
Perthshire, Schiehallion, Ben Lawers and the 
rest; to the north is Catlaw and many another 
lesser peak. (At Dundee, in 1922, Sir James 
Barrie could see Catlaw from the grounds of 
University College, and he said that in his youth 
he thought it the highest mountain in the world, 
‘and I tell you that I still think Catlaw is the 
highest mountain, and that nowhere else is the 
heather quite so blue, nor do the bums flow 
quite so pleasantly’.) Eastward the prospect is 
not less fair, across a wide pastoral landscape 
toward the Kincardineshire hills. All this land¬ 
scape of overflowing loveliness as it may be seen 
from the Hill of Kirriemuir deserves better than 
to have been the theme of local bards. He 
who wrote 

Earth has not anything to show more fair 

would have given it a merited immortality of 
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beauty; but no Wordsworth would seem to 
have passed this way, and lacking the fit poetic 
phrase the scene of nature’s splendour spread 
out before the Hill of Kirriemuir has become 
the subject of mere superlatives. Barrie must 
in his youth have been enamoured by its beauty, 
though he nowhere makes the effort to describe 
it. Indeed scenes of natural charm have at no 
time engaged his pen so readily as those that 
are manifest of human life. And that may be 
my best excuse for having in this chapter dwelt 
so largely upon the ‘human interest’ of his calf 
country. 

Time and place have much to do with human 
destiny, Barrie was probably fortunate in both 
the time and the place of his birth. We are 
familiar with the phenomenon of fin de siecle 
energy. There is often a new stir of life when 
life is ebbing: ‘The brilliance of decay’. And 
the same may be noted when the old order is 
changing, giving place to the new, Barrie’s 
boyhood coincided with the greatest change of 
all that came over this little wind-swept town 
of the Forfarshire uplands. He saw the tailing 
of the ancient trade of hand-loom weaving: 
the coming of the steam-power factory which 
rapidly displaced the individual workers. This he 
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describes in a vivid page of ‘ Margaret 0gilv7 ’ 
from which I take these sentences: 

Before I reached my tenth year a giant entered my 
native place in the night, and we woke to find him in 
possession. . - • \N'here had been formerly but the 
click of the shuttle was soon the roar of ‘ power’, hand- 
looms were pushed into a comer as a room is cleared 
for a dance, every morning at half-past five the town 
was awakened with a yell, and from a chimney-stalk 
that rose high into our caller air the conqueror waved 
for evermore his flag of smoke. Another era had 
dawned, new customs, new fashions sprang into hfe, 
all as lusn- as if they had been bom at tw enty-one; as 
quickly as two people may exchange seats, the daughter, 
till now but a knitter of stockings, became the bread¬ 
winner, he who had been the breadwinner sat down 
to the knitting of stockings; what had been yesterday 
a nest of weavers was to-day a town of girls. 

The conqueror still waves his flag of smoke 
over Kirriemuir, and that chimney-stalk is the 
dominant object of the landscape, whether you 
look at the town from the top of the Brae at 
Southmuir or from the Hill on the north. Nor 
has he been a cruel conqueror. As Bame 
observes, ‘you may no more look through dim 
panes of glass at the aged poor weaving tremu¬ 
lously for their little bit of ground in the cemetery’: 
he has broueht regular employment and better 
wages, and the brisker his Turn reeks’ the better 

for the Kirrie folk. 
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But there is always drama in change, and 
resentment also. Though the hours worked at 
the mills from their start more than half-a-century 
ago were shorter than the average day put in at 
the handloom, the older generation of weavers 
looked upon the newcomer with as unfriendly 
an eye as the Nottingham spinners regarded 
Arkwright. ‘Isna* that morning whistle a shame- 
fu’ thing, summoning the fowk tae their wark 
like slaves?’ This, I have heard, was the com¬ 
ment of James Donald, and heartily did I agree 
with the long remembered indignation of the old 
Chartist, as the whistles aroused me from my 
slumbers at six in the morning, in the autumn 
of 1927. I had forgotten that in the industrial 
north this insolent invasion upon the citizens* 
peace is still permitted. The pattering of hasten¬ 
ing feet along the pavements in the dark morning 
while the shrieking demons of the factories still 
continued was infinitely pathetic. They were 
the lucky ones whose footsteps echoed through 

the narrow streets of the town. And that is the 
real pathos of it. 

Mechanized industry has raised the standard 
of comfort in Kirriemuir as everywhere else, but 
Its ugliness figures largely on the debit side of the 
account. It was thanks to the smoky chimney 

D 
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of the conqueror that David Barrie, as principal 
book-keeper at Ogilvy’s Gairie Linen Works 
(the business style of ‘the conqueror’), on his 
return from Forfar, was able to settle with his 
f amil y in the comfortable residence of Strathview 
which at a later day was to become familiar in 
picture postcards innumerable as the residence 
of Sir James Barrie, although at no time strictly 
entitled to that description. Yes, on reflection, 
I repeat that Barrie was fortunate in the time and 
place of his birth and boyhood. The period of 
local change in which he lived gave a romantic 
interest to the old order that was perishing before 
his eyes and in this way the sensibility of an 
artist nature was early engaged with characters 
and things that were uncommon and soon to go 

Under the shadow of the drifting leaf. 
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I 

T his chapter shall be in some sort an atone¬ 
ment. That thoughtless phrase of mine 
contrasting the actual Kirriemuir with the ideal¬ 
ised Thrums brought down upon me the historian 
of the Regality in this fashion; ‘ Surely Mr. 
Hammerton walked through the town with his eyes 
shut.’ How I winced at that, although it attributed 
to me a feat beyond my power. When I first wrote 
of Thrums thirty years ago I had merely been 
to Kirriemuir on a bicycle with my eyes open; a 
few years later I had journeyed there, not less 
vigilant, at the wheel of a motor car. But my first 
resolve after recovering from the slap administered 
by the author of ‘ The Regality of Kirriemuir’, was to 
make a penitential pilgrimage to this Mecca of the 
North and do what I could to restore Kirriemuir 
to some measure of equality with Thrums. 

I had read m rotund phrase that Barrie’s 
writings have made his native town a veritable 
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Scottish luminary; in its turn it has conferred 
on them the dignity of a constellation’. What 
that may mean I leave to the ingenuity of my 
reader. I had read further: ‘ Even as a mountain 
rears its head over its surroundings, and, by 
comparison, forces fairly respectable eminences 
to assume a subdued appearance, so has one of 
Kirriemuir’s sons risen to fill the later literary 
horizon ’. Surely this is the authentic idiom of 
hyperbole: ‘even as a mountain!’ But it has at 
least the merit of celebrating things of the spirit 
rather than material things, whereas Barrie’s 
townsfolk are readier to grow lyrical about Kirrie¬ 
muir than about Thrums: to admire the actual 
more than the ideal town. My pilgrimage was 
to both; but especially to Thrums. 

Thanks to the vagaries of Scottish weather I had 
to linger for several days beyond the need of even 
a leisured visit, determined to erase that blot 
upon my name in ‘ The Regality of Kirriemuir , 
and with what profit of the mind these pages 

shall witness. 

It could be argued that there is little need to 
go to Kirriemuir if one would visit Thrums. 
I had liefer write of the Barrie landmarks with 
no better guide than his own books and with no 
nearer approach than I command from my study 
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window by the Sussex sea. For there are other 
towns in Forfarshire and Angus that could have 
‘sat’ for Thrums as well as the proud one that 
has conferred on the Barrie books the awesome 
‘dignity of a constellation’. In a word: Barrie 
found little in Kirriemuir that he could not have 
found elsewhere. There is this to be said, 
however, for a literary pilgrimage to Thrums: 
the actual scenes of Barrie’s stories are in them¬ 
selves so commonplace that they do but speak 
aloud the genius of him who endowed them with 
romantic fame. 

There are many roads that lead to Thrums. 
For so inconsiderable a place it boasts so great a 
number of entrances and exits that a map of its 
environs shows it the veritable hub of a wide 
rimmed wheel—not even the county town of 
Forfar (‘Tilliedrum’ of the stories) can rival it 
in this regard. Perhaps this accounts for some 
measure of the local pride. From every one in 
turn of these converging roads I approached 
that hub during the days that I lingered in the 
neighbourhood, and from none could I say— 
without being guilty of insincerest flattery— 
that the distant sight of Thrums arrested the 
traveller’s eye and thrilled him with expectancy. 
By the Perth and Meigle road, through a pleasant 
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pastoral land I came to it first, on a Sunday 
afternoon of tenuous September sunshine, and 
distantly saw a reddish-grey huddle of buildings, 
with a spire or two standing out above the mass. 
No intriguing beauty of aspect drew the pilgrim 
thither, and yet the thought that I was about to 
enter the ‘little red town’ of Margaret Ogilvy 
gave a satisfaction to the min d which the eye did 
not share. Clearly it was such ‘queer fowk’ as 
Tammas Haggart, Snecky Hobart, Rob Dow 
and Tammas Whamond, such elusive rogues as 
dear Grizel, of the crooked smile, and the in¬ 
constant Tommy, such romantic lovers as Babbie 
and Gavin, and all that throng of unforgotten 
figures that first emerged at Barrie’s magic touch 
from the wynds and wayside of Thrums that 
were the lure of this red-grey huddle of houses 
on the eastward slopes of the Grampians, 

How the Kirrie patriots will hate me for that 
paragraph! But truth is great, and even the 
desire to atone for my earlier slighting of the 
place must not divert me from its service. 



Y OU come into Thrums, if you approach 
it from the south, at the very core of its 
spiritual being, though you are still some way 
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distant from the heart of Kirriemuir, with the 
little steep-sided valley of the Whunny between 
(you will find that the dull map-maker calls it 
the Gairie). The true heart of Thrums is where 
‘ The Window ’ is, and that is at Southmuir, whence 
you look northward across the little vale with the 
green Commonty in the foreground sloping to 
the Whunny, of whose trickling stream a glint is 
seen, the tall chimney of the linen mills that rang 
the death knell of the hand-loom weavers dominat¬ 
ing the middle distance, and red and grey dwellings 
clustering beyond on the braesides of the Hill, 
at whose top the pathetic stones of the cemetery 
show white against the fringe of trees. The 
visitor from afar, who, knowing naught of the 
Barrie fictions, can look upon this scene with the 
excusable emotion of the local historian, must 
be as sentimental as Tommy himself. But none 
that is familiar with the imaginative landscape 
of Thrums will stand here unmoved. 

Where the Forfar and the Glamis roads join 
together before twisting downhill by the bridge 
across the bum to bring you, with a steep rise 
beyond, to the Square, are grouped three land¬ 
marks of Scottish literature as likely as any to 
endure in fame. The surprise is to find them so 
close to each other. The House on the Brae is 
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the first and most famous of these, a humble 
white-washed ‘but and ben’, whose two front 
windows look down the Forfar Road, its gable end, 
which contains but one little window in the loft 
—a ‘ bole ’ it is called here—being turned toward 
the Brae. No lover of Barrie can have forgotten 
the opening page of ‘ A Window in Thrums ’ 
wherein this unsuspecting little cottage was 
suddenlv made immortal: 


On the bump of green round which the brae twists, 
at the top of the brae, and within cry of T’nowhead 
Farm, still stands a one-storey house, whose white¬ 
washed walls, streaked with the discolouration that 
rain leaves, look yellow when the snow comes. In the 
old days the stiff ascent left Thrums behind, and where 
is now the making of a suburb was only a poor row 
of dwellings and a manse, with Hendry’s cot to watch 
the brae. The house stood bare, without a shrub, 
in a garden whose paling did not go all the w^ay round, 
the potato pit being only kept out of the road, that here 
sets off southward, by a broken dyke of stones and 
eanh. On each side of the slate-coloured door was a 
window of knotted glass. Ropes were flung over the 

thatch to keep the roof on in wind. 

Into this humble abode I would take any one who 
cares to accompany me. But you must not come in 
a contemptuous mood, thinking that the poor are but 
a stage removed from beasts of burden, as some cruel 
writers of these days say; nor will I have you turn over 
with your foot the shabby horse-hair chairs that Leeby 
kept so spcckless, and Hendry weaved for years to buy, 
and Jess so loved to look upon. 
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There you have the stage set for that little 
drama of ‘the true pathos and sublime of human 
life with its delicious moments of humour and 

unstrained sentiment. You may, if you wi 
get a peep at the interior; but if you are wise 
you will not cross the threshold. Barne himse 

tViA ahndc Oi 


cpt foot in the house 


dear and friendly ghosts: no mortal creatures 
ever dwelt here to achieve immortality in the 
fancy of the genius whose manhood’s home stands 
across the road, turning its back to Hendry s cot. 


Ill 

I KNOW no better instance of the creative 
art of the romantic writer than this vivifying 
of a dull and uninspiring cottage with the tenderest 
and most enduring emotions of our human lot. 
Another Kirriemarian of genius, Dr. Alexander 
Whyte, confessed that ‘though he passed it 
daily during his years of apprenticeship, yet his 
poor blind eyes saw nothing of the things that 
were to be seen in Barrie’s books’. Not one 
of the many scenes where laughter chases tears, 
or where only the sense of sorrow lingers, 
enacted within this little house. No actual 
Jess ever sat at that tiny garret window and 
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witnessed ‘things happy, and mournful, and 
terrible’. How could she have scrambled up 
the ladder when we know that for more than 
twenty years she could move only from her 
bed to her chair at the window twice a day? 
We should suffer disappointment then if we went 
within to look out upon the Brae through the 
window where Jess had so long watched the 
comings and goings of the folk of Thrums: a 
window that is not where it ought to be! It was 
in this garret that we are to suppose the Dominie 
had his bed when he came from the Schoolhouse 
in the Glen to collogue with Jess and Hendry, 
and to listen to the stories which he made into 
so many lovely books. 

The Wizard of Thrums himself never looked 
out from any window of the House on the Brae, 
never saw any of these episodes in the human 
drama of the little town that furnish the unfading 
charm of the half-dozen books upon which his 
literary fame will rest. He looked in. He saw 
nothing there objectively: he sent his own dear 
ghosts across to people the little rooms, and to 
make them for ever famous, but not to be 
trampled by the feet of sightseers. For it was 
across the road at Strathview, the well-built 
villa in which his father made his home after the 
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return of the famUy from Forfar, that the author 
conceived the magical possibiUties of that httle 
‘square foot of glass’ in the House on the Brae. 
What some glazier had got a shilling for t e 
fixing the laddie from the Tenements up in the 
Brechin Road had contrived to make the whole 
English-speaking world esteem as one of the 
precious things in Scotland, and to transfer it 
into a magic casement that opened for him on 
to fair realms of fame and fortune. A wonderful 

wee window! 

It is known, on the author’s own confession, 
that most of the attributes that endear Jess to us 
—her kindly curiosity in the life of Thrums, 
her simple faith, her quiet humour, the sorrows 
she endured, the patient acceptance of her lot 
—were those of Margaret Ogilvy; but it is 
probable that the outward Jess,’ who could 
but hirple with her stick from bed to window, 
was painted from Mrs. Addison, an old woman, 
better remembered as Bell Lunan, who lived 
next door to the birthplace and early home of 
the author at the north-east corner of the town, 
and spent her days at a very different window 
from that in Hendry’s cot. Such a figure would 
make a lasting impression on a boy, especially on 
one of Barrie’s sensitiveness, painfuUy conscious 
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of the limitation of life imposed by infirmity; 
more conscious of it, perhaps, than the old 
woman herself. Her little window on the Brechin 
Road has a strong claim to be accepted as the 
window. So that the outward Jess, and the 
inward Jess, and the House on the Brae and the 
Window itself are no more than the elements 
out of which genius made literature. 

Strathview, it could be argued, belongs as 
much to Kirriemuir as to Thrums, but because 
it was the last hearth of Margaret Ogilvy I prefer 
to think of it in Thrums. Nowhere has her 
son written a finer p^ge than this (the scene is 
at the birthplace), and I do not beUeve it was 
written for effect; 

My mother lay in bed with the christening robe 
beside her, and I peeped in many timM at the door 
and then went to the stair and sat on it and sobbed. 
I know not if it was that first day, or many days after¬ 
wards that there came to me my sister, the daughter 
my mother loved the best, yes, more I am sure even 
than she loved me, whose great glory she has been since 
I was six years old. This sister, who was then passuig 
out of her teens, came to me with a very anxious face 
and wringing her hands, and she told me to go ben 
to my mother and say to her that she still had another 
bov. I went ben excitedly, but the room was dark, 
and when I heard the door shut and no sound come 
from the bed I was afraid, and I stood still. I suppose 
I was breathing hard, or perhaps I was cr^^ng, for after 
a time I heard a Ustless voice that had never been hstless 
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before say, ‘Is that you?* I think the tone hurt me, 
for I made no answer, and then the voice said more 
anxiously, ‘Is that you?’ again. I thought it was the 
dead boy she was speaking to, and I said ^ in a little 
lonely voice, ‘No, it’s no him, its just me . Then I 
heard a cry, and my mother turned in bed, and though 
it was dark I knew that she was holding out her arms. 

Again, in the pathos of her question to him 
‘Am I an auld woman?’ when he was fain to 
think of her as a little girl with a magenta frock 
tripping through the long parks of Kinnordy, 
singing to herself and carrying her father’s dinner 
in a flagon, is the very essence of the magic 
that has made ‘Peter Pan’ one of the immortal 
creations of genius. And what a moving scene 
is that of her death-bed (at Strathview) when 
she named her children one by one in the order 
of their coming! ‘Only one who should have 
come third among the ten, did she omit,’ the 
one who lay dead in the next room, Jane Ann, 
to whose memory ‘Margaret Ogilvy’ is inscribed. 
‘After a pause she said her name and repeated 
it again and again and again, lingering over it as 
if it were the most exquisite music and this 
her dying song. And yet it was a very common¬ 
place name.’ It is Margaret Ogilvy’s memory, 
no less than the days and nights which her son 
spent at his desk in the study downstairs, building 
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his Thrums out of her recollections of Kirrie¬ 
muir, that hallows Strathview. 

I should have welcomed an opportunity to 
see those rooms in which Margaret Ogilvy had 
passed her later years, but as it was within my 
knowledge that Mrs. A. O. Barrie, widow of 
the novelist’s elder brother, then residing there, 
had lately suffered an accident (which possibly 
hastened her death some months later) and was 
confined to her bed at the time of my visit, I 
could not put courtesy to so unreasonable a 
test, and had to leave Kirriemuir again without 
an intimate peep at this abode of genius. 

IV 

J UST the width of the Forfar Road—or 
perhaps I should say the Tilhedrum road, 
since we’re now in Thrums again from Strath¬ 
view, stands that other landmark for which I 
have a particular affection: T’nowhead Farm. 
You must ask for Pathhead if you are speaking 
to a modem Kirriemarian. If you could but 
meet Tammas Haggart, with his waistcoat over 
his jacket, or Snecky Hobart or Wearywarld, 
the policeman, the mention of T’nowhead would 
make any of them cock his ears, for the Courting 
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of T’nowhead’s Bell was the most exciting of 
all the romantic stories of Thrums. 

T’nowhead farm-house is a comfortable-looking 
dwelling, not unlike its neighbour Strathview, 
save that the windows of the upper-storey are 
of the dormer type, giving it a touch of picturesque¬ 
ness which is lacking in the exterior of the Barrie 
home. Tammas McQuhatty needed a com¬ 
modious house, for you will remember that his 
wife Lisbeth was a fruitful branch, with her 
nine bairns. It was on the never-forgotten 
Sunday when she took eight of them to the kirk 
leaving the ninth, an infant, at home with Bell, 
that the bright idea seized Sanders Elshioner 
(Thrumsian for Alexander Alexander), the coal 
carter, to slip away from the service and take 
this unusual chance to find Bell alone, and so 
to work his way to a proposal without the 
embarrassment of the bairns that usually surged 
around her in the kitchen end. But Sanders’ 
rival for the hand of Bell, Sam’l Dickie, the 
weaver, was quick to perceive the opportunism 
of the coal-carter, and, to the scandal of the 
Auld Licht congregation, he got up from his 
pew and unceremoniously quitted the House of 
God to race the unsuspecting Sanders to T’now¬ 
head. Sanders was taking it leisurely along the 
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main road, which would bring him over the 
Whunny Bridge and up the brae past the Window 
(which reminds me that I anticipate as we had 
not yet heard of Jess, nor of her Window: we 
are in ‘Auld Licht Idylls’ a year earlier than 
‘A Window in Thrums’) but Sam’l, taking the 
back way, from the Kirk Wynd downhill to 
the burn and up the east slope of the Commonty, 
easily cut out Sanders in the final sprint for 
T’nowhead, the carter having caught sight of 
his rival too late to forestall him. 

Is there, I ask you, anything in Scottish humour 
better or so good as the ending of this joyous 
adventure ?— 

‘Lord preserve’s! Are ye no at the Kirk?’ cried 
Bell, nearly dropping the baby as Sam’l broke into 
the room. 

‘Bell!* cried Sam’l. Then T’nowhead’s Bell knew 
that her hour had come. 

‘ Sam’l.* she faltered. 

‘Will ye hae’s Bell?’ demanded Sam’l, glaring at 
her sheepishly. 

‘Ay,’ answered Bell. 

‘ Bring’s a drink o* water, Bell,’ he said. 

But Bell thought the occasion required milk, and 
there was none in the kitchen. She went out to the 
b>Te, still with the baby in her arms, and saw Sanders 
Elshioner sitting gloomily on the pigstye. 

‘Weel, Bell,’ said Sanders. 

T thocht ye’d be at the Kirk, Sanders,’ said Beil. 
Then there was a silence between them. 
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‘Has Sami speired ye, BeU?’ asked Sanders stolidly. 
‘Aye,’ said BeU again, and this tune there was a 
tear in her eye. Sanders was Uttle better than an ora 
man’, and Sam’l was a weaver, and yet 


But it was a rue bargain with Sam 1, and how 
he in the end stood aside and let Sanders marry 
Bell is surely of the very essence of bucolic 
comedy. It is half a lifetime since I first read 
the tale, and there was no bit of Thrums that I 
was more anxious to look upon than the scene 
of this amazing race for a wife. The villas on 
the Tilliedrum road come close up to T*nowhead 
Farm and although it is still a farm of sorts, 
it must have lost much of its ancient acreage, 
and with that the isolated position which we 
usually expect of a farmhouse. 



A LL this time we have been within a stone’s 
xjL throw of the Window, indeed you would 
require no very large ball of string to mark a 
triangle that would include the House on the 
Brae, T’nowhead, and Strathview. But we must 
now go farther afield in quest of the many points 
of interest which Thrums still holds for us; for 
although I have said that when we arrive from 
the south we touch the heart of Thrums hard 
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by Hendry’s cot, it is a heart whose position 
defies all laws of anatomy. Indeed Thrums 
might be said to wear this heart on its sleeve: 
a figure of speech that should delight those 
critics who are happiest when exposing the 
sentimentality of its imaginative historian. But 
before we set off down the brae by the Commonty 
and across the Whunny, a word picture of the 
town by Barrie himself will best help us to realize 
its atmosphere; and I select again his description 
which appeared only in the first draft of ‘When 
a Man’s Single’, and a few sentences of which 
are embodied in the ‘ Thrums * chapter of ‘ Auld 
Licht Idylls’, the author’s second thoughts (it 
would seem) favouring the suppression of de¬ 
scription to come more quickly to the character 
of the townsfolk. This vivid little vignette of 
Thrums should be dated 1887: 

Thrums is but a handful of houses jumbled together 
in a cup, from which one of the pieces has gone. Through 
this outlet ran the Whunny, that turned the saw-mill 
wheel, and a dusty road twisted out of it to the south. 
Fifty years ago, when every other room had its hand- 
loom, and thousands of weavers lived and died Thoreaiis 
without knowing it, the cup overflowed and left several 
houses on the top of the hill. The skeletons of some 
of these shivering dwellings still stand, choked m an 
overgro\%-th of weeds and currant-bushes, and occa- 
sionaUy one is occupied by some needy person, who, 
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during the heavy snowstorms, takes a spade inside 
with him at nights to dig himself out in the morning. 
Then he is blown down the hill to his work. 

There were wintry mornings when Thrums, viewed 
from the top of the ridge, was but two gaunt church 
steeples and a dozen red stone walls standing out of 
a snow-heap. Weavers in the second storey walked 
out of their windows instead of down the outside stair 
that gave them a private door, and looking about them 
for the quarry that was their great landmark, fell into 
buried hen-roosts, where they sat motionless till they 
saw what had happened to them. . . . 

The square is Thrum’s heart. From it a road to 
the north climbs straight up the bowl, as if anxious 
to get out of it. When most of the houses near this 
thoroughfare were put up, it had not struck the builders 
to take it into account, and many houses were only 
approachable by straggling paths that doubled round 
little gardens, and became in winter tributaries of the 
Whunny. There were houses that were most easily 
reached by scaling dykes. The main road comes to 
a sudden stop at the rim of the bowl, short of breath, 
or frightened to cross the common of whin and broom 
that bars the way to the north, with toadstools only 
to show that this has once been a forest, and slippery 
roots pressing up the turf, the ribs of the earth showing. 
Over this common, one end of which, lapping into the 
valley, has been converted into an overflow cemetery, 

there are many cart-tracks that in combination w'ould 
be a road. 


You will see that Barrie says ‘the Square is 
Thrum’s heart’ in flat contradiction of what I 
have said above; but I would plead that when 
the author of ‘Auld Licht Idylls’ wrote these 
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words he had not yet planned and laid out his 
Thrums—the only one that really matters; and 
those three landmarks which we have been 
\dsiting had not yet acquired the world-wide 
fame that has long made them the centre of 
gravity of our interest and affection. Thus my 
apphcation of the phrase may stand. 

It is strictly true, of course, that the Square 
was the heart of that old Thrums, where Snecky 
Hobart rang his bell for the attention of the 
weaver bodies idling where the Kirk W3md 
ends by the Town House, where the voice of 
the dulseman—long silenced for ever—brought 
children from the crooked lanes with their bawbees 
and where at times there was great commotion, 
as on that great night when the Rev. Gavin 
Dishart, whose slight figure so often darted 
across the cobbled space hastening to some of 
his flock, remembered Mr. Carfrae s words, 

‘ If you ever hear that horn, I unplore you to 
hasten to the square’, and the warlike chapter 
of ‘The Little Minister’ began, the soldiers 
from Tilhedrum having got as near as T’nowhead 
farm. What a night it was! In Bank Street 
Gavin said to the crowd ‘ Show me this woman , 
and they carried him to the Square, where he 
turned the outside stair of the Town House 
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into a pulpit, shouting to the armed weavers 
below, ‘Disperse, I command you! This 
abandoned woman is inciting you to riot*. And 
Babbie retorted, ‘Dinna heed this little man*. 
Such ongoings have never been seen in the 
Square since then. There is this reminiscent 
note on the Square in that ‘Warlike Chapter’: 

The square has altered little, even in these days of 
enterprise, when Tillyloss has become Newton Bank, 
and the Craft Head Croft Terrace, with enamelled labels 
on them for the guidance of slow people, w'ho forget 
their address and have to run to the end of the street 
and look up every time they write a letter. The stones 
on which the butter-wives sat have disappeared, and 
with them the clay walls and the outside stairs. Gone, 
too, is the stair of the town-house, from the top of which 
the drummer roared the gossip of the week on Sabbaths 
to country folk, to the scandal of all who knew that 
the proper thing on that day is to keep your blinds 
down; but the town-house itself, round and red, still 
makes exit to the south troublesome. W^herever streets 
meet the square there is a house in the centre of them, 
and thus the heart of Thrums is a box, in which the 
stranger finds himself suddenly, wondering at first how 
he is to get out, and presently how he got in. 

Outwardly the changes in the forty years since 
that was written have not been many. And yet 
how strange would Margaret Ogilvy feel if she 
could re-visit the scene and witness on a Saturday 
afternoon the members of a jazz band— there’s 
a dance at the Public Hall to-day—descending 
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from one of the motor-buses that come every 
half hour to the corner of Bank Street from 
Brechin and Forfar, while at the cinema across 
the Square some preposterous ‘screen drama’ 
of modem love makes pictorial appeal, with a 
man and a girl in such passionate embrace that 
you wouldn’t be surprised if Tammas WTiamond, 
in his blacks and his lum hat, were suddenly 
to appear, purple with indignation, and tear 
down the shameless posters. But indeed Tammas 
would be sorely perturbed at the Thrums lassies 
in their short skirts and pink silk stockings just 
as ‘smart’ as though they were parading the 
Princes Street of Edinburgh. This, I believe, 
would offend Margaret Ogilvy less; she was 
so broad minded and tolerant despite the narrow¬ 
ness of her Auld Licht up-bringing. 

VI 

N OW, when I stood in the Square and 
asked myself which way I should first 
proceed—east by Bank Street to the Tenements 
and the Auld Licht Manse, north, up the Roods 
to the Hill v^-ith its Stannin’ Stane, or westward 
by Glengate and Den Brae to the Den and the 
Cuttle Well ?—it needed no throwing of a branch 
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to give direction as they did on the day when 
little Davy Dundas was lost and Rob Angus 
became a free man, no—the call of the Den 
was irresistible! Of all the places in Thrums 
the Den has ever been to me the most alluring. 
Perhaps this is because the spirit of young folks’ 
play has never found truer expression than in 
the ‘Jacobite^ adventures so brilliantly staged 
there by Tommy, with Corp, Grizel, Elspeth 
and Gavinia ably assisting. Jean Myles, in 
her sad London exile, had so romanced to her 
bairns about the Den and that Cuttle Well where 
she had met her unhappy fate, that nothing was 
more natural than Tommy’s eagerness to explore 
the Den as soon as the two orphans had been 
taken from London to the chill shelter of poor 
Aaron Latta’s home in the Back Wynd (now 
lost in Reform Street). Elspeth and he had 
seen little in London that their dead mother 
would allow to beat Thrums for grandeur. 

They went first into the Den, and the rocks were 
dripping Wet, all the trees, save the firs, were bare, and 
the mud round a tiny spring pulled off one of Elspeth*s 
boots. 

‘Tommy,* she cried, quaking, ‘that narsty puddle 
can’t not be the Cuttle Well, can it?’ 

‘No, it ain’t,* said Tommy, quickly, but he feared 
it was. 
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‘ It’s c-c-colder here than London,’ Elspeth said, 
shivering, and Tommy was shivering too, but he an¬ 
swered, *I’m-I’m-I’m warm.’ 

The Den was strangely small, and soon they were 
on a shabby brae where women in short gowns came 
to their doors and men in nightcaps sat down on the 
shafts of their barrows to look at Jean Myles’ bairns. 

‘Wliat does yer think?’ Elspeth whispered very 
doubtfully. 

‘They’re beauties,’ Tommy answered, determinedly. 


One’s heart goes out to Tommy in his brave 
effort to keep a stiflt upper lip when confronted 
with the reality of things hitherto peeped at . 
only through the gateway of romance. And 
yet I declare that the Den is a truly bonnie 
place, though there may be hundreds of little 
glens and howes in Scotland quite as bonnie. 
It has not greatly changed since those famous 
days of the ‘Last Jacobite Rising’ when the 
genius of Tommy gave to it a romantic beauty 
that endures even now that its wild paths and 


tangled byeways have been unhappily formalized 
by a local authority bent on providing an ‘up-to- 
date ’ recreation ground for the populace of 
Kirriemuir, a town that seems determined to over¬ 


lie the far more historic Thrums as completely 
as Alexander’s Troy obliterated Priam s city. 

Fortunately, despite the modem ‘improve¬ 
ments ’ we can still see the ancient terrain of the 
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last Jacobite rising and the siege of Thrums. 
It will be remembered that when the three con¬ 
spirators used to foregather at their lair on the 
right bank of the burn, near the waterfall, to 
which they climbed by ropes, though there were 
several easier ways of access, they each took 
different routes. Tommy, now the arch¬ 
conspirator ‘Stroke’, might wade up stream (in 
its depths it would rise over one’s ankles), while 
Corp Shiach, now Sir Joseph at the command 
of the unnamed one, might come from the wooded 
heights above by way of the Coffin Brig, and 
young Gavin Dishart would stealthily creep 
through the dense undergrowth to the pink path 
by the Cuttle Well, where the din of the falling 
waters in the Reekie Brothpot would help to 
conceal his movements in the last stage of his 
scramble to the lair. In this way did the Jacobites 
elude any of the royalist spies sent out from 
Thrums. The situation is made clearer for us 
by the inspired historian of the siege. 

The spot chosen by the ill-fated Stuart and his gallant 
remnant for their last desperate enterprise was eminently 
fitted for their purpose. Being round the comer from 
Thrums, it was commanded by no fortified place save 
the farm of Nether Drumgley, and on a recent goustie 
night nearly all the trees had been blown dowm, making 
a hundred hiding-places for bold climbers, and trans- 
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forming the Den into a scene of wild and mournful 
grandeur. In no bay more s\aitable than the flooded 
field called the Silent Pool could the hunted prince 
have cast anchor, for the Pool is not only sheltered 
from obsersation, but so little troubled by gales that 
it had only one drawback: at some seasons of the year 
it w^as not there. This, however, did not vex Stroke, 
as it is cannier to call him, for he burned his boats on 
the night he landed (and a dagont, tedious job it was 
too), and pointed out to his followers that the drouth 
which kept him in must also keep the enemy out. Part 
of the way to the lair they usually traversed in the bum, 
because water leaves no trace, and though they carried 
turnip lanterns and were armed to the teeth, this was 
often a perilous journey owing to the lovers close at 
hand on the pink path, from which the trees had been 
cleared, for lads and lasses must walk whate’er betide. 

Nowhere shall we find better make-believe 
than in these pages of ‘Sentimental Tommy’, 
and I am persuaded that the whole Jacobite 
Rising must have been enacted in the mind of 
Barrie the boy and stored there for Barrie the 
romancist to body forth in his writing years. 
It is all too deliciously bojdsh to be the invention 
of any grown-up: the genius of it lies in the 
vivid remembrance of one’s boyhood, in the 
singular abihty of the mind to return again at will 
to the full joyous experience of days so long 
outlived. The bent of the author for the dra¬ 
matic form, so beloved of youth, shows itself in 
such passages of the mock-heroic as this: 
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It is sable night when Stroke and Sir Joseph reach 
a point in the Den whence the 

the town are distinctly visible. Neither spe^s. 
Presently the distant eight-o’clock beU rings, and then 
L Joseph looks anxiously at his warts, for this is ^e 
signal to^egin, and as usual he has forgotten the 'ssords. 

‘Go on,’ says someone in a whisper. It caMO e 
Stroke, for his head is brooding on his breast. Ihi 
mysterious voice haunted aU the domgs m the Den, 
and had better be confined in brackets. 

(‘ Go on-O _ 

‘Methinks,’ says Sir Joseph, ‘methmks the borers 

(‘Burghers.’) • i u 

‘ Methinks the burghers now cease from their labours. 

‘Ay,’ replied Stroke, ‘’tis so, would that they ceased 

from them forever!’ 

‘Methinks the time is at hand.* 

‘Hal’ exclaims Stroke, looking at his lieutenant 
curiously, ‘what makest thou say so? For three weeks 
these fortifications have defied my cannon, there is 
scarce a breach yet in the walls of yonder town. 

‘Methinks thou wilt find a way,’ 

‘It may be so, my good Sir Joseph, it may be so, and 
yet, even when I am most hopeful of success, my schemes 
go a-gley.’ 

‘Methinks thy dark-’ 

(‘Dinna say Methinks so often.’) 

(‘Tommy, I maun. If I dinna get that to start me 
off, I go through other.’) 

(‘Go on.’) 

‘Methinks thy dark spirit lies on thee to-night.’ 

‘Ay, ’tis too true. But canst thou blame me if I 
grow sad? The town still in the enemy’s hands, and 
so much brave blood already spilt in vain. Knowest 
thou that the brave Kinnordy fell last night? My 
noble Kinnordy!’ 

Here Stroke covers his face with his hands, weeping 
silently, and—and there is an awkward pause. 
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VII 

I CAN to-day recall, with no blunting of its 
keen edge, the pleasure that I had from all 
that comic chronicle of the Jacobites in the Den 
some three and thirty years ago, and here 
amid the actual scenes of all that lovely make- 
believe I can stand without loss of illusion; 
surely a testimony to the wizardry of Him of 
Thrums, if I may adapt one of Corp’s many 

aliases. 

Doubt as to the exact position of the lair may 
be allowedthe author locates it on the right 
bank of the burn’, but he may not be following 
the strict method of the topographist, which 
demands that you shall speak of the ‘ right ’ bank 
of a river as though you were travelling down¬ 
stream. This I mention because I feel that the 
lair was on the left bank, in the red earth up 
among the roots of the trees that overhang this 
side of the Den and looking across the tiny stream 
to the Cuttle Well, near which the Den is now 
spanned by a light bridge of wood and iron. The 
Cuttle Well can no longer degenerate into a 
puddle, as it has been enclosed within some 
rustic stone work, resembling a small cairn, from 
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which by means of a pipe, its thin trickle of 
:a::^esJapes into a basin and so to the burn 
some fifteen tee. below. This may be a pra.s ■ 
worthy effort to preserve as a memorial a i 
fountain over which genius has thrown its spell, 
and though there was no built enclosure when 
the three conspirators filled their egg-cups at it 
and took the oath ‘To the King ower the water!’ 
it is a poor imagination that cannot fade the 
stones away in recalling that moving scene from 
the romantic past. 

Whoever visits the Cuttle Well, should go there 
with this charming page from ‘ Sentimental 
Tommy’ newly re-read—never mind its senti¬ 
mental start nor the touch of cynicism at the end 

of it: 


Through the Den runs a tiny burn, and by its side 
a pink path, dyed this pretty colour, perhaps, by the 
blushes the ladies leave behind them. The burn as 
it passes the Cuttle Well, which stands higher and 
just out of sight, leaps in vain to see who is making 
that cooing noise, and the well, taking the spray for 
kisses, laughs all day at Romeo, who cannot get up. 
Well is a name it must have given itself, for it is only 
a spring in the bottom of a basinful of water, where 
it makes about as much stir in the w’orld as a minnow 
jumping at a fly. They say that if a boy, by making 
a bowl of his hands, should suddenly carry off all the 
water, a quick girl could thread her needle at the spring. 
But it is a spring that will not wait a moment. 
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Men who have been lads in Thrums sometimes go 
back to it from London, or from across the seas, to 
look again at some battered little house, and feel the 
blasts of their baimhood playing through the old -v^-ynds, 
and thev may take with them a foreign "wife. They 
show her everything, except the Cuttle Well; they 
often go there alone. The well is sacred to the memory 
of first love. You may walk from the well to the round 
cemetery* in ten minutes. It is a common walk for 
those who go back. 

First love is but a boy and girl playing at the Cuttle 
Well with a bird’s egg. They blow it on one summer 
evening in the long grass, and on the next it is borne 
away on a coarse laugh, or it breaks beneath the burden 

of a tear. And yet-. I once saw an aged woman, 

a widow of many years, cry softly at mention of the 
Cuttle Well. 'John was a good man to you,’ I said, 
for John had been her husband. ‘He was a leal mean 
to me,’ she answered ^\'ith wistful eyes, ‘ay, he was a 
leal man to me—but it wasna John I was thinking o’. 
You dinna ken what makes me greet so sair,’ she added 
presentlv, and though I thought I knew now, I was 
wrong. ‘It’s because I canna mind his name,’ she 

said. 

Downstream one has no difficulty in finding 
the flooded field called the Silent Pool where the 
hunted prince cast anchor. It is now a putting 
green in the summer months and in winter it is 
a skating pond. Beyond the nether end of it 
the water comes down from the mill-lade of the 
old Meikle Mills, with a mighty clatter for so tiny 
a flow, while Pierhead and Crofthead on the 
northern slopes still set their hardly changed faces 
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to this green howe of the Whunny, and across it, 
on the rising southward ground, there is pasturage 
for sheep, where new and inharmonious ‘Council’ 
houses dare to lift their heads in this realm of old 
enchantment. The direful hand of the improver 
has set refreshment booths and shelters (so 
desirable and yet so obtrusive) by the banks of 
the burn near the Silent Pool, and Vin Carconc’s 
‘Delicious Ice Creams’ may be had at a booth 
on wheels on those rare days when the sun is 
more active than it has ever been my fortune to 
witness in these northern latitudes. 

Once as I came up the Den Brae I noticed 
two smartly-dressed young ladies canvassing the 
cottagers for the Daily Mail insurance scheme 
and realized that Thrums could no longer be 
regarded as an ‘isolated community ’. 

If I had a disappointment, it was slight and 
perhaps unreasonable. Double Dykes eluded me! 
All readers of ‘ Sentimental Tommy ’ must have a 
mental picture of that eerie house where the 
Painted Lady and the amazing Grizel dwelt, 
withdrawn and suspect, apart from the life of 
Thrums. As described, it was a small farm 
house, hardly better than a weaver’s cottage, 
but Its situation, approached as it was across the 
Coffin Brig, by a long and narrow lane of stone 

F 
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descriptions of the place. So I did not regret 
that I could not see with the bodily eye the house 
of the Painted Lady, having the consolation 
that-it will therefore never be in danger of dem- 

t 

olition as the newer Kirrie creeps over the 
older Thrums. 

VIII 

O NE day as I was leaving the Den at a place 
where there are now see-saws and swings 
for the Elspeths and Grizels of to-day, I was 
accosted by an aged man. He was of venerable 
appearance and had a fine Scottish head; clean 
cut features, grey eyes wide set and shaded with 
ample brows, and a general air of friendliness. 
In dress he was ‘weel put on*. He leaned a little 
on his staflf. 

‘A gey dull day for your photygraphing,’ he 
said. To which I agreed sadly, for it was my 
third or fourth day of failure to get a glimmer 
of sun wherewith to register the sylvan charm 
of the Den. 

*Man, d’ye ken, I hae na* sleppit a wink thae 
twa-three months/ he went on without further 
preamble. And on my expressed sympathy he 
continued: *An’ I’m most michty puttin’ aboot 
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aboot it. I jist dinna ken whit to dae’. A tear 
or two welled into his eyes. ‘I come here day 
efter day jist to walk in the Den and hae a bit 
chat. Man, I’m fair hungerin’ for conversation. 
Could ye gi’e me ony advice aboot this trouble. 
Dinna ye think I’m a bit ower rid i’ the face? 
My bluid is oot o’ order. I’m sair dootin’. Ye’ll 
no be a doctor, I suppose? But, eh man, I’m 
most michty puttin’ aboot aboot this want o’ 

sleep.’ 

He pronounced it ‘ slep ’, and had me held with 
his hurried spate of words as surely as it had 
been the Ancient Mariner with his tale of the 

albatross. 

‘Don’t think over much about your sleepless¬ 
ness,’ I sagely advised. ‘Rest yourself as though 
ready to sleep wherever you have the chance; 
shut your eyes, try to think of nothing; above 
all not to think of yourself. That’s all I can 
suggest. But many a one has suffered like you. 
Why there’s Lord Rosebery. More than twenty 
years ago he was a martyr to sleeplessness, 

3ncl ♦ ♦ 

‘Dod, I’m awfu’ gled to hear that,’ he broke 
in briskly. ‘It’s michty comfortin’ to ken that 
aboot Lord Rosebery. But I come o’ a short¬ 
lived race. My mither deed at forty-five and 
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she had na’ a grey hair in her heed; ray faither 
was jist turned saxty.’ 

‘But you,—you’ll be-’ 

‘ Seeventy-twa,’ he said with a far look in his 
old grey eyes as though he was in the flower of 
youth and threatened with galloping consumption. 

‘Well, you don’t look your age, and you ought 
to be grateful at being spared so long.’ 

‘Oh, I’ra that; but ye see I wiz a baker. For 
five and thirty years in Dundee I wurkit the hale 
nicht through, getting to my bed aboot sax i’ the 
momin’. Mebbe that’s why I noo tak’ bad with 
sleepin’ in the nat’ral hoors. But I’m michty 
gled to hear that aboot Lord Rosebery. It’s an 
awfu’ thing this want o’ sleep. Here’s some 
poothers the doctor’s ordered 'me,’ taking a 
small packet from his pocket, ‘and jist think 
o’t; twa an’ five pence for that! It’s a lot o’ 
money.’ 

‘But you won’t grudge that if it makes you 
well.’ 

‘No, if it gies me back ma sleep, but it’s a lot 
o’ money; though I’m no’ hard up, for I savit 
a bittie ye ken and am retired thae twa years noo. 
I wiz bom an’ brocht up here in Kirrie, and 
that’s why I’ve come back after mair than forty 
years awa’. I wiz a sort o’ neebor to Sir Jeemes 
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Barrie when he wia a Toung man ower there 
at Souihmuir. He's made a feck o ailler I ra 

teU't; 

‘No doubt; more perhaps than any other 
novelist-’ 

‘ No mair than Walter Scott ? ’ 

‘ Much more I should guess.’ 

‘Weel we hear naething o’ his charities.’ This 
writh thinning lips and a suspicion of bitterness. 

‘ But surely that's as it ought to be.’ 

‘Mebbe aye, mebbe aye.’ he admitted grudg¬ 
ingly, but I doubted that he caught my meaning, 
and as the rain had now resumed I took a hasty 
leave of the old fellow, who assured me once more 
that he was awfu’ gled to hear that aboot Lord 

Rosebery! 

This conversation I give as it happened, without 
frilling, because I think it has a value in showing 
that the strongly marked character of the Thrum- 
sians has not disappeared with the last of the 
weavers. I do not doubt that there are in Kirrie¬ 
muir to-day as many worthies as there were in 
the voung days of Barrie, aye. or of Margaret 
OgibT The real salt of the Thrums stones and 
sketches is Forfarshire character which still 
endures, but there is no Barrie to select and dress 

It up for us. 
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IX 

W HEN one comes up from the Den on 
to the Kinnordy road, along which 
Margaret Ogilvy as a child of eight—and that is 
just a hundred years ago!—used to hasten with 
her father’s dinner, ‘singing to herself and glee¬ 
fully swinging the flagon’, we have a view of 
the Upper Roods district which occupies the 
rising ground of ‘the Hill’ to the north, and 
where the chief landmark is the tower of the 
episcopal church, standing amid the newer and 
more pretentious dwellings that have grown 
up with the popularity of Kirriemuir as a health 
resort—thanks to its mountain air—and so 
registering a farther remove from Thrums. 
Still intent upon Thrums, we shall come back 
towards the Square (not omitting a look at the 
Cortachy road where it goes up steeply out of 
the town from its start in the Roods). The 
houses here were amongst the most familiar 
scenes of J. M. Barrie’s boyhood, for only a little 
way along the road he was born. Indeed his 
birthplace is in sight. But we shall go there 
in a roundabout way, first going back to the 
Square and turning into Bank Street, which is 
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the very fount of Auld Licht history, though 
you would never guess it. ‘ There’s naethin’ 
bye ordinal’ aboot Bank Street’ would be the 
opinion of any Kirriemarian of to-day; ‘it’s 
juist a bit streetie, thrang whilies when the 
Forfar bus comes in.* And yet it was here, on 
its southern side, that the Auld Licht Kirk stood: 
the true dramatic centre of all Barrie’s tales, just as 
Jess’s Window localizes the pathos and sentiment 
and loving kindness of the life of Margaret Ogilvy. 
But, alas, it is in Bank Street that Kirriemuir 
has triumphed most completely over Thrums. 

One of the first of the Thrums landmarks to 
go was the Auld Licht Kirk; it was pulled down 
in 1893, two years after ‘The Little Minister* 
had made it well-nigh as world famous as another 
church that Tommy had seen in London. 
Elspeth had been disappointed with the appear¬ 
ance of the Square, and particularly with the 
Town-House. ‘Wait till you see the Auld Licht 
Kirk,’ said Tommy. 

They stood long in front of the Auld Licht Kirk, 
which he had sworn was bigger and lovelier than St. 
Paul’s, but—well, it is a different style of architect^, 
and had Elspeth not been there "s^ith tears in waiting, 
Tommy would have blubbered. ‘ It s it s littler than 
I thought,’ he said desperately, ‘but the minister, oh, 
what a wonderful big man he is! 
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And even the minister, as we know, was a 
disappointment. Yet we had rather ha\e shared 
Tommy's disappointment than accept the modern¬ 
ized Auld Licht Kirk that stands where formerly 
stood the plain whitewashed structure ‘with only 
a large door to distinguish it from the other 
buildings in the short street*. Barrie was more 
intent upon the ‘queer fowk* who composed 
the kirk than upon the building where they 
congregated: this was the artist's preference. 
Not even the wizardry of a Barrie could make 
anything out of the new structure of the Auld 
Licht Kirk. There is a world of difference 
between an old and simple thing, sanctified by 
many memories of earnest souls, and a new 
pretentious thing that fancies itself superior 
to that which it has replaced. You would pass 
the red-stone building of the new Kirk a score 
of times and never notice it, short though Bank 
Street is, for in its lower part it is merely four 
shops, and it is only the upper storey that suddenly 
changes from the architecture of commerce into 
an indeterminate ecclesiastical style, with tall 
mullioned windows and aspiring pediment. It 
is a mercy that the architect did not attempt a 
steeple in his effort to sen^e God and Mammon. 
A door between the shops admits the faithful 
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remnant—some dozen souls I’m told who cling 
to this old communion. Anyone who could see 
issuing from that door the old familiar figures 
of Whinny Webster, reeking of peppermint, 
and Lang Tammas, the precentor, with his 
cronie Sam’l Mealmaker, or Hendry Munn, 
snuff-box in hand, and the Reverend Gavin 
Dishart, a little worn from his pulpit wrestling 

_^ell one who could here see that throng 

in the’ mind’s eye would himself be a fellow 

of infinite fancy. 

A strong competitor with the Auld Licht 
Kirk for a place in our memory was the little 
private school, which Barrie calls the Dovecot 
(better-kno'wn as the Hanky School), that stood 
in Bank Street, the stones of which have been 
carted away in the ‘improvement’ of Kirnemuir 
We are first introduced to it in ‘Sentimental 

Tommy’: 


The Dovecot was a prim little cottage sWmg ^ck 
from the steepest brae in and 

garden walls, to the top f Jargonelle 

were, for apple-lovers, u stretching their arms 

trees grew against e ® ’ and it was also remark- 

.. .f», 

able for se^eral Aiiie’s fruit was famous, 

bhnds painted on them, a notice- 

but she loved her flowers ^ .p^ ^^s who 

board in her garden said, appealing^ ■ 
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come to steal the fruit are requested not to walk on the 
flower-beds.’ It was that old bachelor, Dr. McQueen, 
who suggested this inscription to her, and she could 
never understand why he chuckled every time he read 
it. 

There were seven rooms in the house, but only two 
were of public note, the school-room, which was down¬ 
stairs, and the blue-and-white room above. 

The pupils had to bring handkerchiefs to the Dovecot, 
which led to its being called the Hanky School, and in 
time these handkerchiefs may be said to have assumed 
a religious character, though their purpose was merely 
to protect Miss Ailie’s carpet. She opened each scholas¬ 
tic day by reading fifteen verses from the Bible, and 
then she said sternly, ‘Hankies!’ whereupon her pupils 
whipped out their handkerchiefs, spread them on the 
floor and kneeled on them while Miss Ailie repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer. School closed at four o’clock, again 
with hankies. 

When we meet Miss Ailie again and her 
younger sister, ‘dainty Miss Kitty with the 
roguish curls’, the magic hand has changed 
them into Susan and Phoebe Throssel, and 
Thrums has been replaced by Quality Street, 
where Georgian windows and the genial atmos¬ 
phere of an old English country town give 
charm to a setting that is foreign to dour old 
Thrums. But the schoolroom has been trans¬ 
ported, the Blue and White room also, Susan 
still Ailie and Phmbe still Kitty, so that the 
Hanky School of Bank Street and its dear 
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mistresses have the peculiar distinction of living 
their lives twice over, in the grey north and 
in the sunnier south. It reminds me somewhat 
of O. Henry’s ‘Roads of Destiny’. 

As for Ailie’s good friend and neighbour, Dr. 
McQueen, I doubt if there remains a house in 
Bank Street that would suit him to put his head 
out of its window (pipe in mouth as usual) to 
warn Ga\in not to go to the Square. And it 
was his house that afterwards became Grizel’s, 
and too soon afterwards the home of Elspeth 
and her doctor husband. Yes, it is a pity that 
Bank Street, so crowded with memories, should 
be Kirriemuir’s greatest robbery from Thrums. 
A temperance hotel on the north side of the 
street has done its best by using ‘Thrums’ for 
its signboard. 

X 

B y turning round at the east end of Bank 
Street, where Marywell Brae comes up 
into Kirk Wynd we are immediately restored 
to the Thrums we do not w^ant to lose. Perhaps 
none of the Wynds has altered less than this 
since the days when the members of the con¬ 
gregation seated in the gallery of the Auld Licht 
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kirk looked out of its back windows towards 
the Commonty, and had an envied view of 
Sanders and Sam’l in their scandalous race for 
T’nowhead. The Kirk that the ^^wnd is ‘called 
after’ is the parish church which stands on its 
north, and whose spire is so eminent in the 
skvline of Thrums. The dwellings of the living 
Still hem in those of the dead, as they did 
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Still Saturday afternoon’ when ‘a child pulled 
herself through a small window into a kitchen 
in the kirk-w\*nd of Thrums’ and so started 
‘When a Man’s Single’ on a note of tragedy, 
Rob Angus, whose kitchen it was, becoming a 
free man in the second chapter when little Da\7 
Dundas, his niece and ward, was found dead 
by the ^\^lunny, 

The Kirk-w'jmd is indeed a bit of old Thrums: 
Bell Mealmaker, Hender Robb, Jinny Tosh, 
Andra Lunan, Peter Todd and the rest of them 
might come back to their houses and find them 
but little altered, though the clatter of no loom 
will be heard there again, nor the scent of caddis 
greet the nostril, where once of sounds and smells 
these were the most familiar. I was looked 
upon vdth grave suspicion in the Kirk-'wj'nd by 
one of the several bright-buttoned successors of 


Wearj-^varld, who had their eagle and misgiving 
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eyes upon me and my car every time I went 
a-searching for Thrums in Kirriemuir; they 
made my man feel that the Square of Kirriemuir 
was far more ‘thrang’ than Piccadilly Circus 
by the frequency with which he was ordered 
to move the car. The ‘polis’ is a power in 
Kirrie, though it was looked upon with scorn 
in Thrums. But despite that suspicious eye 
upon me, I shall retrace my steps along Kirk- 
wynd, past the top of ‘bonny Marywell Brae’— 
‘it is not really bonny, it is gey an’ mean an’ 
bleak, and you must not come to see it (we are 
warned). It is just a steep, wind-swept street, 
old and wrinkled, like your mother’s face’.— 
to another bit of the real Thrums—the Tenements 

no less. 

Although the hand of change has not entirely 
missed the Tenements, these dwellings old and 
lowly, have escaped better than most. They 
still present their well-behaved side to the Auld 
Licht Manse, but they need not bother which 
side they present now as some fine villas have 
thrust themselves in between the old white 
manse and the houses where so many Auld 
Lichts once abode: no longer does a pastoral 
eye look out from any window of the Manse. 
Time was when the Tenements were thought 
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rather fine, and when the fumre novelist was 
born there they ranked as ‘desirable residences , 
to-day, I fear, they are ‘gey mean and bleak . 
Yet, on the left hand of the narrow passage 
that leads from the Brechin road to the south 
front of the Tenements (some of the houses 
have doors on the main road, others on the 
back lane) there is a house that will surely be 
long preserv'ed as the birthplace of a genius. 
It is indeed a tiny house, lacking all outward 
distinction, yet within its low-ceiled rooms the 
interest of ‘wee Jamie Barrie’ in the lives of the 
Auld Lichts was first awakened by the stories 
Margaret Ogilvy told her son: stories which 
he re-told so well that multitudes from overseas 
have come hither to have a glimpse of the place 
where so many lovely and unforgettable things 

first came into their author’s mind. 

As it stands to-day it contains two small rooms 

downstairs and two more above reached by 
a steep and narrow stair. The ceilings are so 
low that a tall man would feel inclined to stoop 
as he moved about the rooms. The upstairs 
apartment on the left had been originally Margaret 
Ogilvy’s kitchen; the position of the boxed-in 
bed that stood in it then can still be traced. The 
other room was the parents’ bedroom and down- 
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stairs was a parlour of sorts and the father s 
‘wob’ room; but as the family grew David 
Barrie had to shift his loom to an adjoining 
house and both kitchen and parlour were then 
downstairs. The four apartments of the tiny 
house stand to-day without further alteration, 
saving only the extra window in the back wall 
of the quondam upstairs kitchen giving upon 
the Brechin road; this was put in when James 
was a little boy; he told Mrs. Thomson, who 
has occupied the house for more than twenty 
years, that he remembered playing about on 
the scaffolding when the builders were at work 
on the window. There may have been a little 
‘ rafter room ’ in the roof, indicated by the small 
sky-light in the slates, but Miss Addison, BeU 
Lunan’s daughter, who was a young girl when 
James was an infant in arms, and was allowed 
to carry him round the parlour on the day of 
his christening, tells me that the loft was never 
used, Margaret Ogilvy being afraid of the children 
coming to grief in going up or dowm the ladder 
to the trap door that opened perilously over 
the steep little stair. The trap door must have 
been papered over for scores of years. So we 
may take it that the garret where James ‘first 
tasted blood’ was not in his birthplace, and I 
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can state with equal certainty that it was not in 
the next house to which the family removed at 

Forfar. 

Immediately opposite the door of the birth- 
place stands a tiny washing-house—I found Mrs. 
Thomson the present occupier of the birthplace 
busy ‘wringing out’ in it—and in one of the 
latest of his confessions Barrie has suddenly 
invested with a peculiar glamour this old and 
decrepit structure: here at the age of seven he 
made his first appearance as an actor on any 
stage! His ‘fellow conspirator’ was James Robb, 
and both wore Glengarry bonnets. The nature 
of the play he does not describe beyond its 
thrilling finale, which was a struggle between the 
two performers as to which could put the other 
into the boiler, ‘ though some say I addressed the 
spell-bound audience ’. The charge for admission 
to the show was so many pins, a marble, or 
a top (‘preens, a bool, or a peerie’). When, 
nearly forty years on, he came to write ‘Peter 
Pan’ it was to this same washing-house that his 
mind went back for the original of the little 
house the Lost Boys built for Wendy in the 
Never Land, ‘the chief difference being that 
it never wore John’s hat as a chimney’. On 
news of this getting about some enterprising 
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American tried to buy the washing-house and 
have it transhipped to alien soil, but to a country, 
be it said, where the admirers of ‘Peter Pan* 
are numbered by the hundreds of thousands, 
for the little folk of America took Peter and 
Wendy and the Lost Boys and all the other fairy 
folk of that wonderful play as instantly to their 
hearts as those of the old country. Major R. D. 
Lauder in November, 1928, purchased the birth¬ 
place and the old wash-house, that they might 
be preserved for the nation, but, I for one, hope 
that he may not carry out his threat to remove 
the wash-house to Kensington Gardens. That 
sentimental landmark belongs to Thrums alone. 
It was across the passage callbd Lilybank 
which separates the Barrie house from her own 
that Bell Lunan (Mrs. Addison) lived, that elderly 
woman of strongly marked character who, being 
long unable to w^alk any distance, may have 
suggested (as I have already hinted) something 
of Jess and her window to the author, as her little 
window looking out on the Brechin road was her 
observation post on the tiny world of Thrums 
for many years. Her daughter, now elderly in 
her turn, is still to the fore, and lives in the old 
home of her mother, much of whose character 

she has inherited. 
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Birthplace of J. M. Barrie 

White house on right is birthplace, on left Bell Lunan s house, the 
passage between is Lilybank, and in foreground the washing-house. 
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XI 

T ime was when Bell Lunan had a free view 
of the Auld Licht Manse from her window 
at Lilybank, but those villas that have spread 
along the north side of the Brechin road and made 
this quarter so much more Kirriemuir than 
Thrums now intervene, and you have to go some 
little distance eastward before the white walls of 
the manse, withdrawn hillward some two or three 
hundred yards, come into sight. There is no 
landmark of Thrums more unmistakable than the 
Manse, few that rival it in dramatic interest. 
Something of the chill austerity of the Auld 
Licht religion seems to exhale from its undecorated 
severeness of outline. A plain two-storied build- 
ing, with slated roof and a simple wooden porch 
occupj-ing the inner angle of the L which its 
ground plan describes, it was strategically placed 
in the disposition of old Thrums. From the 
study window the pastoral eye commanded the 
whole town: and this, being well-known to the 
flock, must have had its salutary effect. 

The Maose garden trails downhill from its door 
kamg been at one time, I should judge, more 
enenswe than we see it now; but, as they stand, 
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both house and garden satisfy the mind’s eye 
when contemplating the wild and whirling history 
of ‘ The Twenty-Four Hours ’ in which the drama 
of ‘The Little IMinister’ reaches its climax. That 
fateful night when Babbie shone her lantern 
from the summer house and Gavin went res¬ 
olutely out to her, and both knew that they loved 
each other, and the terrible night of August 
fourth when Tammas Whamond retreated from 
the door which he had threatened to burst open 
in the name of the Kirk Session, shouting to the 
servant lass who had held the pass ‘\\oe to you 
Jean Proctor, that hae denied your God this 
nicht ’, so soon to be followed by Babbie and then 
by Rintoul and the quick piling-up of great events 
in the tangled tale of Babbie and Gavin—such 
are the scenes one most readily recalls here in the 
old Manse garden; but there are also memories 
that are humorous, and we can picture Leeby 
and Hendry McQumpha coming out of the little 
porch after taking that ‘dish o’ tea’ with the 
minister and his wife which made Hendry so 
talkative, and during which the mum Leeby was 
cariying out a penetrative study of eveiything 
in the house, although her hostess later remarked 
to the Dominie that Hendry’s daughter was ‘m 
need of sharpening’, mich reminds me that 
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if I had been as observant as Leeby I should have 
been able to say whether or not the summer 
house where Babbie hid in the night was still 
standing. But I confess that my interest in the 
Manse was sensibly lowered when I found that 
it was no longer the abode of an Auld Licht 
minister. It seemed wrong that it should have 
passed into secular hands. With a declining 
congregation even the kirk itself may yet go the 
same way, and if a later pilgrim finds it turned 
into a cinema he need not call me a prophet, 
since that is now the new use for many of Scot¬ 
land’s old churches. 

At the Manse we touch the eastern extremity 
of old Thrums, beyond us and higher on the Hill 
the Cemetery spreads its stone-studded acres and 
beyond that again the great gash in the hillside 
advertises the Quarry. I am not quite sure 
whether the Cemetery belongs to Thrums or to 
Kirriemuir. As I wandered about its quiet paths 
scanning the inscriptions, it was like turning over 
the pages of a Barrie book. Ogilvys by the score lie 
there, and many a Barrie, that other James Barrie 
mentioned in my first chapter having his name 
commemorated more than most as the sculptor 
of numerous headstones. Birse met the eye here 
and there and also Lownie—could one forget 
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‘How Gavin Birse put it to Mag Lownie?’— 
Whamond, too, and Webster, Dow and Tosh. 

I did not find a Haggart nor a Hobart, and I did 
not expect to see a McQumpha, but many of 
the familiar Christian names, Elspeth, Tibbie, 
Gavin, were frequent on the stones of remem¬ 
brance. 

It was an Ogilvy who destroyed the trade of 
the old hand-loom weavers with his successful 
enterprise whose tall chimney and widespreading 
buildings usurp so much of the near foreground 
in the view from Jess’s window, and beside his 
family memorial in the Cemetery there is a modest 
marble wreath upon a stand, engraved: ‘A tribute 
of Respect and Esteem from his Employees, 
Gairie Linen Works, Kirriemuir, 24th May, 
1903’. There were several such memorials of 
respect from the ser\'ants of other employers 
who lie buried here. Nowhere before have I seen 
similar tokens of loyalty and esteem, and these 
pleased me more than I can say: they seemed 
to show the Kirriemarians in the most agreeable 
light, and to bring into the place of tombs a 
warmth of human affection more notable, in being 
less usual, than that expressed in the epitaphs 

graven for relatives. 
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XII 


S OMEWHERE here in this burying-ground 
there’s a ‘snod bit cornery* where Tammas 
Haggart may be reposing. No mouldering stone 
marks it, nor have we any record of his bural i 
we only know of it from his self-communing after 
the exciting news of Rob Angus’s marriage to 
Mary Abinger, as set forth in the last page of 
‘When A Man’s Single’: 

Tammas hobbled thoughtfully down one of the steep 
burying-ground walks, until he came to a piece of sward 
with no tombstone at its head. ‘Ay,* he said, ‘there’s 
many an Angus lies buried there, an* Rob’s the only 
ane left now. I hae helpit to hap the earth ower five, 
ay, sax o* them. It*s no* to be expeckit, no*, i* the 
course o* natur* it*s no* to be expeckit, *at I should 
last oot the seventh: no, but there’s nae sayin’. Ay, 
Rob, ye wasna sae fu* o* speerits as I’ll waurant ye are 
the noo, that day yo buried Davy. L#osh, losh, it’s a 
queer warld.* 

‘ It’s a pretty spot to be buried in,’ he muttered after 
a time; and then his eyes wandered to another part of 
the burying-ground. 

‘Ay,* he said with a chuckle, ‘but I’ve a snod bit 
cornery up there for mysel’. Ou ay.* 


On the whole, I think I shall claim the Cemetery 
for Thrums. Though it was laid out so recently 
as 1858, many of the local worthies, those ‘queer 
fowk’, whose oddities of character formed the 
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groundwork of the Thrums stories must be sleep¬ 
ing on this bonnie braeside that overtops their 
old homes. And among those who lie here is 
one whose grave will long be a shrine of mother¬ 
hood—Margaret Ogih^y. There are many more 
pretentious memorials in the Cemetery than the 
three that are consecrated to the near relatives 
of Sir James Barrie. They derive a shy dignity 
from the very ordinariness of their design and 
position. ‘I’m no disputin’ Jeemes Barrie’s 
genius, but I canna be fashed wi’ the tales,’ said 
a Thrums critic in a flash of perception; ‘they’re 
juist aboot fowk like oorsels, an’ life like oor ain, 
nae better, nae waur.’ The Barrie monuments 
are just like hundreds of others that line the 
Cemetery walks, and yet when the local historian 
asserts that ‘the people of Kirriemuir are proud 
of their Cemeteiy ’ (they are proud of most things 
in their town), I believe they are proudest of 
Margaret Ogilvy’s grave, even when they don’t 

‘let on*. 

The Cemetery spreads along the southern slope 
of the Hill, its serried rows of graves rising above 
each other until the level ground of the Hill top 
is reached—the northern ‘rim of the cup’— 
beyond the enclosing wall. On the west side, 
and a little way uphill, are the three Barrie lairs . 
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a polished granite slab of simple outline, flanked 
by two Celtic crosses, of different detail, mark 
them. This is the inscription on the middle 
stone: ‘Margaret Ogilvy, wife of David Barrie, 
Kirriemuir; born Sept. 6th, 1819, died Sept. 
3rd, 1895. Jane Ann Adamson, their daughter, 
born March 12th, 1847, who died three days 
before her mother. They were buried together 
on Sept. 6th. Elizabeth How, born March 12th, 
1849; died April 2nd, 1861. Agnes Matthew, 
born Dec. 23rd, 1850; died Jany., 1851. David 
Ogilvy, born Jany. 30th, 1853; died Jany. 29th, 
1867. David Barrie, died 26th June, 1902, in 
his 88th year’. On the plinth of the polished 
granite cross to the left we read: ‘Rev. David 
Ogilvy, D.D., fifty years minister of Dalzicl Free 
Church, Motherwell. Born at Kirriemuir, 4th 
November, 1822; died there 25th August, 1904. 
His niece and adopted daughter, Sara Mitchell 
Barrie; born at Kirriemuir, 3rd June, 1854; died 
there ist November, 1903 The unpolished 
cross on the right is thus inscribed: ‘Alexander 
Ogilvy Barrie, H.M. Inspector of Schools, born 
in Kirriemuir, 26th March, 1842; died there 
i6th July, 1914 

There is a fine serenity in the order of these 
three unobtrusive memorials, which gives pre- 
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eminence to the mother here asleep with her loved 
ones close to her on that braeside made famous 
across the world by the genius of her youngest 
son. Dr. Ogilvy was Margaret’s brother, and 
his adopted daughter, who hes in the grave Viith 
him, was the seventh of her ten children. 

As I stood at Margaret Ogilvy’s grave I felt 
that it looked upon as fair a prospect as any in 
Scotland. The whole of noble Strathmore hes 
open to view, tvith its rich fields green and golden, 
its httle woods of pines, the curling vapour of the 
Forfar-Brechin train distantly emphasising the 
pastoral peace of the scene. Southward beyond 
historic Glamis, the view is bounded by the 
gently billowing outlines of the Sidlaws, a range 
of green and fertile hills. It is Scotland in its 
softer aspect; nothing here is ‘stem and wild . 
The lovely coloured patterns made by the play 
of clouds against the declining sun across this 
far-reaching pastoral country reminded one that 
the world is still prodigal of beauty though beauti¬ 
ful lives may end with a slow procession up the 
steep little brae to the Cemetery and the shovelling 
of earth upon a coffin. And yet I shall not allow 
that Margaret OgihT’s life is ended. It was an 
epic of motherhood while she lived it and it endures 
as all beauty does, not merely because a son of 
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genius was able to celebrate it worthily, but 
because it was worthy to endure. Her grave is 
so placed that, standing by it, the spectator looks 
straight across the old Manse building and the 
spire of the parish church, with the huddled roofs 
between, to the House on the Brae, to T’nowhead 
and Strathview, above the open slopes of the 


Commohty. And at the risk of earning Tommy’s 
epithet, I like to think that somewhere near this 
place of rest there is an unseen window where 
the kindly shade of Margaret Ogilvy looks out 
over her Thrums as St. Genevieve watches over 

her Paris. 


XIII 

From the new cemetery, which is the highest point 
in Thrums (writes Barrie in his sketch of ‘The Old 
Dominie *) you just fail to catch sight of the red school- 
house that nestles between two bare trees, some five 
miles up the glen of Quharity. This was proved by 
Davit Lunan, tinsmith, whom I have heard tell the 
story. It was in the time when the cemetery gates 
were locked to keep the bodies of sxxicides out, but 
men who cared to risk the consequences could get the 
cofl5n 'over the high dyke and bury it themselves. Peter 
Lundy’s coffin broke, as one might say, into the church¬ 
yard in this way, Peter having hanged himself in the 
Whunny wood when he saw that work he must. The 
general feeling among the intimates of the deceased was 
expressed by Davit when he said: 
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‘ It may do the crittur nae guid i’ the tad o’ the day 

but he paid tor’s bit o’ ground, and he’s in’s richt to 
occupy it.* 

The custom was to push the cofl5n on to the wall 

up a plank, and then let it drop less carefully into the 
cemetery. 

T QUOTE the foregoing because the School- 
X house in the Glen is presently to engage us, 
but on the way thither we shall cross the bit of 
ancient heath that tops the Hill and has long 
been the playground of Thrums; ground that 
is rich in memories of Gavin and Babbie. For 
here, hard by Northmuir, Caddam Wood 
flourished until the great storm of 1893 destroyed 
so much of it. And through Caddam Wood ran 
Windyghoul, the cart track that passed old Nanny 
Webster’s cottage where such vital matters in 
the love-story of the Eg}'ptian transpired, and 
especially here, on the east of the Hill, was and 
still is the ‘ Stannin’ Stane ’, upon whose top 
Babbie found Micah Dow astride, and learned 
some astonishing truths from him there. He did 
not answer when she asked, ‘Why are you ciying 
little boy?’ but he quickly responded to ‘How 
are you greeting so sair?* Just as when I asked 
a carter over by Balmuckety, beyond Southmuir, 
‘Do you know where the Standing Stones are?’ 
he looked blank, but to ‘D’ye ken far are the 
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Stannin’ Stanes o* Balmuckety ? * he pointed 
wearily with his whip and said, ‘There’s a puckle 
o’ big stanes yont the cottars’ hooses yonder’. 
The vernacular is a great help in exploring 
Thrums, and I can say without exaggeration that 
even to me that was ‘bom and brocht up’ in 
Scotland (in the west, it’s true) a group of Thrums 
gossips speaking their natural tongue sounds more 
foreign than if I were overhearing the common 
talk of Tuscany or Andalusia, Barrie says this 
about the Standing Stone in ‘ The Little Minister ’: 

She (Babbie) wandered westward over the bleak 
hill, and by-and-by came to a great slab called the 
Standing Stone, on which children often sit and muse 
until they see gay ladies riding by on palfreys—a kind 
of horse—and knights in glittering armour, and goblins, 
and fiery dragons, and other wonders now extinct, of 
which bare-legged laddies dream, as well as boys in 
socks. The Standing Stone is in the dyke that separates 
the hill from a fix wood, and it is the fairy-book of Thrums. 
If you would be a knight yourself, you must sit on it 
and then whisper to it your desire. 

I shall take leave to doubt whether any laddies 
of Thrums still qualify for knighthood in this 
way. He had need be a lad of some mettle, 
however, who gets astride of the stone, which is 
about nine feet high. But as it is the oldest work 
of man in the neighbourhood and stood there 
long before the Roman road was cut through 
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Caddam Wood, legend has grown thick around 
it, and we can well believe that every healthy 
Thrums laddie has made it a point of honour 
to bestride it. One would like to know what was 
the wish that little Jamie Barrie whispered to it 
when he first scrambled up. Whatever it was 
I feel sure that it has been granted to this favourite 
of the muses and of Fortune. 

We have now seen most that may yet be seen 
or imagined of the magical town of Thrums, 
though there is many another landmark and 
place-name that one might mention. There 
still remains one spot that is the oldest of my 
Barrie memories, as it must be to all who first 
made acquaintance with Thrums in the pages 
of ‘Auld Licht Idylls’: the Schoolhouse in 
the Glen. Those of us who were in the flush 
of youth so long ago as 1888-90 have never 
forgotten the tonic sense of freshness with which 
we took up ‘Auld Licht Idylls’ and read on 
the first page: ‘Early this morning I opened 
a window in my Schoolhouse in the glen of 
Quharity, awakened by the shivering of a starving 
sparrow against the frosted glass. As the snowy 
sash creaked in my hand,’ and so on. What a 
perfect picture those first half dozen pages 
present of a snell morning in the wintry north! 
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‘Through the still air comes from a distance a 
vibration as of a tuning-fork: a robin, perhaps, 
alighting on the wire of a broken fence.’ As I 
came within sight of Water Esk schoolhouse up 
Glen Clova I almost found myself looking for 
a broken wire fence, so vividly real had that 
observation of the Dominie remained in my 
memory. The sketch of the schoolhouse is 
indeed a little masterpiece of descriptive art: 
indoors, it has all the deft touches of a Dutch 
‘interior’ and out, it has the convincing beauty 
of a winter landscape by Brueghel. 

We have been told by the Dominie himself 
that his schoolhouse was only some five miles 
from Thrums, and who are we to question the 
statement? There was a more generous measure 
of road to the mile in his day, perhaps; and 
folk were readier of foot to cover five or even 
ten miles from their homes in the glen to Kirrie 
and back again when the need arose. But it is 
true that Glen Clova of the maps is Glen Quharity 
of the Barrie books, and the schoolhouse of 
Water Esk is the only one in all the glen that 
agrees in any particular with the Dominie’s 
description. So, although I may aver that I 
covered a good eight miles from Kirrie to the 
schoolhouse at Water Esk, I must agree, for 
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the sake of the Dominie, who, you will remember, 
was Free Church precentor in Thrums (‘ten 
pounds a year and the little town is five miles 
away’), that from Thrums it is only five miles 
distant: let us say ‘five an’ a bittuck’. 

I cannot admit, however, that the name of 
Quharity falls gentler on the ear than that of 
Clova. In one of his novels Mr. H. G. Wells 
mentions Castellamare and asks his readers to 
roll the delicious name of it under the tongue, 
I can imagine no daintier bonne houche than Clova^ 
By comparison Quharity is harsh, though quainter 
and perhaps more companionable with Thrums. 
There is a little river Quharity whose waters 
mingle with the greater stream of the Esk some 
three miles from Kirriemuir at Inverquharity. 
‘Aaron Latta, d’ye mind yon day at Ender- 
wharity an’ the cushie doos?’ was the heart 
cry of poor Jean Myles, and the old castle there 
has been visited by many a courting couple 
since. A local poetess of long ago, Dorothea 
OgihT, loved to sing of the Quharity in fluent 
if not distinguished verse: 

The Quharity’s a bonnie stream, 

It winds by baugh and shieling, 

WTiere rays of light thro' rowans gleam. 
Their coral beads revealing: 
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It runs along a rapid course, 

Yet not to join the sea; 

But seeks the rolling Esk, perforce, 

Such is its destiny. 

At several stages of its course the Carity Burn 
(which is the mapman’s name for the Quharity) 
runs between little hills that approach each 
other near enough to suggest a ‘glen’, but no¬ 
where here had the Dominie his schoolhouse, 
and it may be that the author, wishing to bring 
the schoolhouse of Water Esk some three miles 
nearer to Thrums to justify that precentorship 
and his frequent footings to and fro, played 
havoc with topography and made the Quharity 
swallow up the Esk so that Glen Clova might 
become Glen Quharity. 

XIV 

T hus anyone who seeks to identify the 
later episodes of ‘The Little Minister’ 
in the Glen or along the Quharity will certainly 
find himself in a tangle. There is no scene 
anywhere ’twixt Cortachy and Clova that would 
fit Chapter XLIII (‘Rain—Mist—The Jaws’) 
where Gavin performed his thrilling bit of trans¬ 
pontine drama by jumping from the bridge 
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the hills and the fierce winds play devil’s cantrips 
over its smothered fields, where the Esk itself 
is lost in the snow-drift, its sparse inhabitants 
are less mindful of its beauty than of the length 
of time that winter lingers in the Grampians. 

We seldom hear of the glen of Quharity save 
when the weather is inclement. It was on a 
white world that we first looked through the 
Dominie’s window at the Schoolhouse, while 
wind and rain prevailed when Mr, Dishart 
encountered Rintoul, although I feel it must 
have been a sunny day of autumn when Colonel 
Abinger lay on his back on Ben Shee ‘raking 
the glen of Quharity through a field glass’ and 
saw the wonderful spectacle of Rob Angus on 
foot in the middle of the road proposing to 
Mary on horse-back: ‘a sicht for sair een’ which 
had also been enjoyed by the old Dominie, 
near whose Schoolhouse it took place. ‘ It’s 
Rob Angus come home in a lum hat, and that’s 
one o’ the leddies frae the Lodge,’ he muttered 
to himself as he hastened indoors. ‘I maun 
awa’ to Thrums wi’ this. Rob Angus, Robbie 

Angus, michty, what a toon there’ll be aboot 
this!’ 

When I came to the Schoolhouse I saw at 
a glance that things had changed since the days 
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when the other Dominie (he of ‘Auld Licht 
Idylls’ and ‘The Little Minister’) had taught 
the children of the glen within these walls, and 
contemplated nature and the mutability of all 
things human in the little cottage which adjoins 
the single schoolroom. A wireless mast stood 
in the garden, and a shed commodious enough 
for a motor car backed to the road at a corner 
of the playground which lay open to the highway. 
It was a disappointment, I admit, to find that 
it is not a ‘little red school-house’, but a white 
one, yet assuming the colour to be no more 
than a slight effort at disguise and ignoring 
that anachronistic pole, as I looked through the 
checkered windows and saw the scholars’ benches 
heaped with old school-books and copy-books, 
and the \yall maps hanging somewhat awiy', 
I could almost imagine that the Dominie was 
about to start upon some grand re-organisation 
of studies and had gone into Thrums for a little 
holiday before tackling the task: his cottage 
showed no sign of life. He must have had a 
busy time of late, for his garden was sadly over- 
grown with weeds, the bee-skips tenantless. 
But here, sure enough, were the veritable 
windows which he used to shutter m the wmter 
nights to bar the outer world from the school- 
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house, though he would have been only too 
glad to have his loneliness disturbed even by 
a highwayman. At a short distance from the 
schoolhouse the land trends gently to the Esk 
water, and beyond that we see the lonely farm¬ 
steading of Waster Lunny the dominie's nearest 
neighbour—at least I shall believe it to be 
Waster Lunny, though the only person I met 
within a mile or two of Water Esk said they call 
it White Hillocks. 

When I came into Kirriemuir that day and 
called upon Mr, Joseph Alexander, whose 
memory is so rich a storehouse of Thrumsiana, 
I had the lifelessness of the schoolhouse 
explained, in the fact that for a year or so that 
bothering body known as the School-Board (for 
which the old Dominie had so great a contempt) 
had made ampler provision for the educational 
needs of the Glen, and the schoolhouse of Water 
Esk now served for a mere handful of scholars, 
their dominie a lady, whose absence through ill¬ 
ness accounted for the deserted appearance of the 
place. All Barrie-lovers will hope that no harm 
may come to Water Esk schoolhouse, as it is 
endeared to them by its identification with the 
two Dominies, however confusing the associa¬ 
tion and precedence may seem. We read of 
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it in the ‘Auld Licht’ chapter on ‘The Old 
Dominie * as being whitewashed and newly- 
built by order of the Board, whereas the younger 
dominie, Ga\dn Ogih^y himself, who should be 
later in tenancy, was there when his son Gavin 
Dishart was giWng Thrums something to talk 
about, and that was when it was a Tittle red 
school-house’ and many a year before School- 
Boards came into being. 

And now at the end of my present tether I 
have to ask myself whether I have succeeded 
in my high resolve ‘to restore Kirriemuir to 
some measure of equality with Thrums’, With 
the candour we reserv^e for ourselves in the 
rare moments of self-scrutiny, I must confess 
that if the late historian of Kirriemuir should 
have a successor as eager as himself for praise 
of his town, I fear that in his jealous eyes my 
pilgrimage may seem to have been a mere 
pursuing of a shadowy Thrums while the real 
beauties of Kirriemuir again escaped me. But 
here is a case where the shadow is more desirable 

than the substance. 
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THE AULD LIGHTS IN 

REALITY 

I 

I F we could imagine a scholar of France 
or of Germany undertaking the improbable 
task of writing a monograph on Scottish Pres¬ 
byterianism we should not be surprised were 
he to arrive at the conclusion that for malice, 
hatred and all uncharitableness its history was 
umque among the churches of Europe. His 
chief diflSculty would be to discover any mani¬ 
festation of the true religious spirit. He would 
be overwhelmed with evidences of human pride 
vamty and intolerance, and a lively concern 
about all petty matters of church polity, but 
for the indwelling grace that shows itself in 
humble and contrite hearts he would seek in 
vain. If the French critic belonged to the 
modern school of Byzantinists he would farther 
be reminded, in the strange, disordered story 
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of Scottish religion, of the futile pre-occupation 
with all the trumpery trappings of their Christian¬ 
ity which so long characterised the degenerate 
Greeks of Constantinople. And in both matters 
he would be wrong. It is doubtful if any but 
a Scotsman can understand Scottish Presby¬ 
terianism. It is also doubtful if any but a 
Scotsman would think it worth while. 

No serious attempt will here be made to 
elucidate a subject so perplexing, lest those 
who are hot for certainties concerning it should 
deem the answer dusty. But properly to imder- 
stand the nature of the religious community 
in which Barrie found his literary inspiration 
and in which he contrived to interest an in¬ 
different world, we must know something about 
its origms. The artist min d that made the 
most primitive and intolerant religious body 
in Scotland a focus of universal sympathy did 
not concern itself with origins, and was content 
to pierce below the gnarled and often unlovely 
exterior of Auld Licht character to the sap of 
human kindness so cunningly concealed within. 

There is an untrue story that illustrates very 
happily one of the chief traits of Scottish char¬ 
acter. It is also a very old story, but I shall 
use it for lack of a new one more apt. A 
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certain Scotsman lay at the point of death, and 
one of the watchers by his bed suggested that 
they should send for a minister to pray, or that 
a hjTnn should be sung, whereupon the dying 
Scot exclaimed, ‘A’m wanting neither hymns 
nor prayers, I want to argy The Scots—and 
here they resemble the Byzantines—are essentially 
a disputatious race. This is seen especially in 
their religious affairs; for in no other country 
has a race of people, agreed almost to a man 
on the great essentials of religion, been so broken 
up into sects over minor matters. The story 
of religion in Scotland is marked by quarrellings 
and bickerings (now happily overpast), and yet 
Presbyterianism need have no shame of its 
achievement in the annals of Christianity. 

II 

T he years that intervened between the 
first Covenant of 1580, whereby the king 
(Jariies was then a minor) and the people of 
Scotland stood pledged to maintain the reformed 
religion as then established, and the coming 
of the Prince of Orange in 1688, followed by 
the crowning of William and Mary in 1689, 
‘the first year of a freed Israel*, w^ere the years 
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that set their seal on Scottish character: the 
years of the Covenanters. When the Assembly 
of the Scottish Kirk met in 1690, after having 
been prohibited for thirty years, there were 
but sixty members who could claim to be true 

w 

Presbyterians, the rest, for the most part, were 
time-serving clericals, who held their charges 
from the prelatic bishops. Those sixty good 
men were in for a bad time at the hands of the 
hundreds of bishops’ creatures who now readily 
turned Presbyterians to save their livings. But 
the signs of a rupture are not noticed until 1717, 
when we find a professor accused of heresy by 
the orthodox members of the Assembly, but 
permitted by the inert majority to go on teach¬ 
ing. Then came the publication of a famous 
little book that sounded the first note of secession, 

‘ The Marrow of Modern Divinity *. ritten 
in 1664 by Edward Fisher, an English Calvinist, 
a copy of it, which one of Cromwell s 
soldiers had taken with him to Scotland, came 
into the hands of Thomas Boston, the Calvinist 
incumbent of Ettrick, who was so caught by 
its teaching that he had it reprinted and circu¬ 
lated, with a commendatory preface by the 
minister of Carnock, James Hog. Speedily 
condemned by the Assembly, on its republication 
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in 1718 it gave rise to the historic ‘Marrow 
Controversy’, and the ministers who endorsed 
its theology were solemnly rebuked by the 
Assembly. Chief amongst them were Boston 
and Henry Erskine of Chirnside. In a sense, 
these two were the real secession fathers, although 
both were dead before the actual secession. 

Some idea of the conditions produced by 
the prelatic Presbyterians, who maintained a 
great majority in the Assembly, is gathered 
from the fact that at this time, in placing new 
ministers in charges where the parishioners 
objected to their coining, a force of soldiers 
would often be sent to assist at the induction 
ceremonies of these ministrants of the Prince 


of Peace. A permanent committee of the 
Assembly, commonly known as the Riding 
Committee, actually existed for no purpose 
other than to effect the induction of unpopular 
ministers who were being forced upon unwilling 
congregations by the Synod (the Church Court 
next in importance to the Assembly). The 
local Presbytery was usually in sympathy with 
the parish. 

This travesty of Christianity was playing an 
important part in Scottish history, attaching 
the sons of the Covenant more strongly than 
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ever to that purified faith for which their fathers 
had fought and died, and for which many of 
the older generation then remaining had also 
suffered. Denied the slightest voice in the 
conduct of their Church affairs, forced to accept 
ministers of the most worthless character, the 
people throughout Scotland—excepting always 
some parts of the remoter Highlands—were 
rebelling against this religious UTanny, which 
in the guise of Presbyterianism, was merely 
prelacy continued. The faithful remnant of the 
Assembly gathered great congregations around 
them, since, rather than ‘sit under* men whom 
thev did not respect, the sturdy country folk 
of those days would walk twenty miles to church, 
and twenty back again to hear a minister who 
was ‘sound*, and at communion times a journey 
of forty miles each w’ay was not deemed too 
formidable an undertaking. Boston would have 
800 to communion at Ettrick, while as many 
as 2,000 would travel long distances to take the 
Sacrament at Erskine’s little church at Portmoak 
in Kinross-shire. These ceremonies resembled 
nothing so much as the Boers’ Nachtmaal of 
our own time: the services often continued for 
two or three days. Men had the courage of 
their convictions in those days, 
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Although on the i6th November, 1733, the 
Commission of the Assembly formally expelled 
Ebenezer Erskine, then minister of Stirling, 
William Wilson of Perth, Alexander Moncrieff 
of Abernethy, and James Fisher of Kinclaven, 
for their persistent objection to patronage, and 
an incurable belief in the liberty of the Christian 
conscience, it was not until 174® that these four 
ministers were ejected from the Established 
Church. It is from this year that Scottish Dissent 
becomes an active force destined to play a great 
part in the history of the Scottish people. But 
on the 6th of December, 1733, the four ministers 
had formed themselves into ‘The Associate 
Presbytery’, and in 1739 they had been joined 
by four others, so that in 1740 the Associate 
Presbytery consisted of eight congregations, and 
many a hard battle now ensued between the 
Assembly and the dissenting ministers, whom the 
former sought to turn out of manse and church, 
as, indeed, in most cases it succeeded in doing. 

Meanwhile other agencies were at work for 
the promotion of dissent from the Established 
Church. A tiny sect, known as the Cameronians 
or MacMillanites, who followed John MacMillan, 
a disciple of the founder of that body in 
Covenanting days, was already in existence; but, 
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while sympathising with the seceders, the Cam- 
eronians discovered they could not join their 
Presbyter}', and in 1743 they created the first 
‘ Reformed Presbyter}-which was now joined 
by Thomas Nairn, one of the second quartet 
of ministers who had seceded to the Associate 
Presbytery in 1739. The Porteous Riots had 
also taken place, providing a new ferment for 
the religious opinions of the time. Captain 
Porteous, who had fired with fatal elTect on a 
mob that attempted to rescue a smuggler con¬ 
demned to death, was forcibly taken from Edin¬ 
burgh gaol, and publicly hanged by another 
mob when the populace had reason to believe 
that the Government had no intention of punish¬ 
ing him severely for his offence. A reward of 
^200 was offered for information which would 
lead to the conviction of the ringleaders, and 
ever^* minister in Scotland was ordered by 
Government to read the official proclamation 
from his pulpit once a month. The majority 
of them blithely enough carried out this instruc¬ 
tion, but a large minority realized that they 
were thus being made mere State officials, and 
argued that the civil authorin’ by this action 
was raising itself above the spiritual head of the 
Church. Dissent was thus assisted by its enemies. 
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Now, there were already in existence numbers 
of ‘praving societies’, which consisted of punc¬ 
tilious persons who could find no food for their 
spiritual appetites among the husks and tares 
which the Established Church was thought to 
purvey, and these societies in their spiritual 
huneer came for succour to the Associate Svnod, 
as the seceders were now called, many of them 
becoming the nuclei of secession churches. By 
March, 1745, there wxre no fewer than twenty- 
six placed secession ministers, and seventeen 
vacant congregations. Presbyteries having been 
formed for Glasgow, Dunfermline, and Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Ill 

W ITH the year mentioned the French or 
German critic whom I have imas^ined at 
the outset would find the complexities beginning. 
It was now the turn of the seceders to discover 
a rock on which to split their own little boat 
so recently launched. What was known as the 
Burgess Oath Controversy arose from the fact 
that at that time burgesses in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 

O' w ' 

and Perth were called upon to sign this declara¬ 
tion: ‘Here I protest before God and your Lord- 
ships that I profess, and allow with my heart, 
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the true religion presently (=‘at present’) pro¬ 
fessed within this realm, and authorised by the 

* « 

laws thereof; I shall abide thereat, and defend 
the same to my life’s end, renouncing the Roman 
religion called papistry’. Some of the seceders 
saw in this a subtle attempt to make all burgesses 
acknowledge the Church as by law established; 
others did not take this view of the oath, and 
could not regard a burgess who signed it as being 
unfitted for their communion. So in 1747 the 
Associate Svnod separated into two sections, the 
one calling itself the General Associate Synod, 
and the other the Associate Synod, but they were 
popularly known as Anti-burghers and Burghers 
respectively; and for no less than seventy-three 
years this small matter kept them asunder. 
Indeed, so strong was the feeling between the 
two secession bodies that in many instances a 
husband might be a Burgher and his wife an 
Anti-burgher, and they would spend their re¬ 
ligious lives apart. The session records of the 
period abound in the most ridiculous charges 
against members of the one body countenancing 
the work of the other, ^leanwhile the Established 
Church was unrepentantly keeping to its bad old 
ways in the matter of patronage, and on the 
22nd October, 1761, another fragment broke 
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away from the Assembly, calling itself the Relief 
Church. 

The French or German critic, and the English 
critic also, might at this point begin to wonder 
where Christianity came in, and could be excused 
from supposing that in all this paltry squabbling 
its principles must have been lost to sight. 
Nothing would be further from the mark than 
to conclude that these dissensions in anv degree 
interfered with true religious activity. It is in 
the Scottish nature never to be more earnest nor 
more active than when some dispute is toward. 
Rather than paralysing their work, this cleavage 
seemed to give the seceders renewed impetus, 
and with a spirit from which sectarian rivalry^ 
may not have been absent, both bodies took part 
in missionary effort, which, as yet, had scarcely 
been dreamed of by the effete and lethargic 
Assembly. In i 753 first Presbyterian mission¬ 
ary was sent out to Pennsylvania by the Anti- 
burghers, and the Burghers soon followed suit. 
To them is due entirely the establishment in 
America of the Presbyterian Church, to-dav one 
of the chief religious bodies in the United States 
and in Canada. It has even been argued, with 
good show of reason, that the constitution of the 
United States was drafted by one of the early 
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Presbyterian divines, John Witherspoon, who 
went out from Paisley to America and became 
president of the college and pastor at Princeton. 
His portrait hangs in the Senate House at this 
day. Bancroft, the American historian, admits 
that the United States Constitution is Presbne- 
rianism applied to national government. The 
collections which were made from time to time 
by the seceders for mission work, not only in 
America, but in England, Ireland, and the High¬ 
lands, were out of all proportion to the means 
of the people, who gave to such purposes with a 
readiness that few churches of the present day 
display; always having regard to the dire poverty 
of the seceders. hen we set against their 
internal dissensions the evidence of this missionarv 
zeal, we can see that they were as great-minded 
in great things as they were small-minded in 
small things. 

Their capacity for quarrelling was astounding. 
In 1799 another squabble effected another cleav¬ 
age. This time the difference of opinion arose 
from the desire of some to make acceptance of 
the Solemn League and Covenant a term of 
communion, and that was associated with a 
foolish quarrel about magistrates’ powers in 
churches. And now behold Burghers and Anti- 
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burghers alike split up each into two sections! 
Those who objected to the Covenant being made 
a term of communion seceded and became known 
in the one case as ‘Auld Licht Anti-burghers’, 
in the other as ‘Auld Licht Burghers’. Instead 
of two bodies there were now four, to say nothing 
of the Relief Church, which was working away 
quietly and contriving to avoid breakage. 
According to Alan Reid (who has a considerable 
faculty for error): ‘ Six denominations thus emerge, 
Burghers, Anti-Burghers, Old Light Burghers, 
New Light Burghers, Old Light Anti-Burghers, 
and New Light Anti-Burghers, raising a situation 
very difficult to explain concisely, and even 
more difficult to understand!’ I suggest that 
he did not fully understand it, and complicates 
it the more by retaining the Burgher and Anti¬ 
burgher denominations after they had split each 
into two—old and new. But then I may be 
wrong. 

An Englishman, on a visit to Edinburgh about 
this time, asked his host to explain the relationship 
of the churches of the country to each other, 
and on being given the story which I have briefly 
sketched, found himself still so perplexed as to 
which was wffiich and what w^as what, that he 
observed, ‘Well, they are all Presbyterians, and 
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as I can never hope to remember their distinctions 
I shall just call them the split peas’. 

Happily, although the Englishman’s witty 
observation appeared to state a truth, the seceders 
w^ere not exactly like split peas after all; they 
were not incapable of being reunited, and we have 
practically arrived at the end of the story of their 
ruptures. Soon influences were at work to bring 
about re-union of the fragments, and on the 8th 
of September, 1820, the United Associate Synod 
was formed by the re-union of the Burghers and 
the Anti-Burghers. The united body, which 
represented a total of two hundred and sixty-two 
congregations, was better known as the United 
Secession Church, and in another twenty-seven 
years (May 13th, 1847), the Relief Church also 
joined forces with them, thus establishing the 
United Presbyterian Church. 


IV 


F our years before the founding of the U.P. 

Church, however, the great Disruption of 
1843 had taken place, the Free Church of Scotland 
then coming into existence. These, the tw’O most 
important and vital sections of Presb>'terianism, 
outside the Established Church, progressed in 
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friendly rivalry for over half-a-century, drawing 
closer to each other as the years passed, and the 
little points of difference that marked them at 
the beginning were blunted by time and experience, 
until, with the first year of the present century, 
they coalesced into a great and vigorous body 
known as the United Free Church. This union, 
so long desired and hailed with such enthusiasm 
by the overwhelming mass of the congregations 
and their ministers was opposed by an insignificant 
minority of ministers and members (chiefly from 
the Highlands) who secured the amazing judge¬ 
ment of the House of Lords in 1904, whereby 
they were awarded all the property, churches, 
manses, colleges and funds of the original Free 
Church. An impossible situation was made more 
tolerable by a special Act of Parliament in 1905, 
the ‘Wee Frees*, as the recalcitrants were nick¬ 
named, acquiring a portion of the material posses¬ 
sions of the Church far beyond their numerical 
importance. It was profoundly Scottish that the 
union could not have been unanimous, and 
although I confess to little interest in and less 
knowledge of the later efforts at a more momentous 
re-union than any yet recorded which, in the 
near future is to bring the United Free and the 
Established Churches together (what a burying 
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of ecclesiastical hatchets is here!), I shall venture 
the prophecy that it will not be unanimous; 
that, iust as a minority stood out from the United 
Free and kept the sacred banner of the Free 
Church flvine over a miserably diminished host, 
so will a minority of some kind refuse to join up 
with the Established. 

But I have carried this sketch of religious union 
and dis-union much beyond the date that chiefly 
concerns us in relation to the Auld Lichts, to 
whom we must hark back a matter of one hundred 
and twenty-eight years, with the reflection that 
it is not in the nature of Scottish people to be 
absolutelv asreed on all the points of any subject. 

w 

Independence of mind and sincerity of conviction 
are not aids to conformity in matters of religion. 
Hence, while the mass of the old dissenters joined 
forces at the union of Burghers and Anti-Burghers 
in 1S20, here and there a few failed to see eje 
to eve with the rest, and no power on earth could 
make these few modify their opinions to ht m 
with those of the majority. ‘Thrawn deevils’ 
those of the majority might call them; proud, 
self-opinioned persons of ill-will, my French or 
German critic would probably consider them; 
‘these Scotsmen’ the Englishman will say with 

his tolerant smile. 
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Thus it was in 1820, when the Burghers and 
Anti-burghers had reunited, that the Old Lights 
in both bodies still held out, the Old Light Anti¬ 
burghers, whose most notable member was 
the celebrated Dr. M‘Crie, calling themselves 
the Constitutional Associate Presbytery, and the 
other the S3mod of Original Burghers. In 1827 
there were even a few Burgher and Anti-burgher 
ministers to be found in the United Secession 
Church who had protested against the union 
of 1820, and these worthies, having had 
ample time to consider the situation, attached 
themselves to Dr. M^Crie’s people, who now 
became known as the Synod of Original 
Seceders. 

When we arrive at the year 1842 we begin to 
realise the position of the Churches more clearly, 
for now it was the lot of the two branches of 
Old Lights to effect a junction, and as it was 
scarcely conceivable that there could be amongst 
them the constituents of a new body (the ‘ Original 
Old Lights’ would have been too absurd), the 
union of these two sections, who now adopted 
the designation of United Original Seceders, 
practically meant that all the sternly orthodox, 
uncompromising thinkers had been gathered 
together in one camp. 
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A body so lacking in the warm nutrients of 
religious fellowship, bound together onlv bv 
the brittle, frosted bonds of a cold religiosity, 
could not be expected to flourish, and it did 
not. Yet, despite the fact that some of its 
number went over to the Free Church after 
1S43, it has continued until now a sect of some 
importance, and it has received accessions to 
its ranks, notably in 1S47, when the older- 
fashioned thinkers of the Relief Church refused 
to take part in the union which created the U.P. 
body. There are now in existence four presby¬ 
teries of the Original Secession Church, as it 
is called to-day; these are the pre 5 b}'teries of 
Aberdeen and Perth,Edinburgh, Ayr, and Glasgow; 
Kirriemuir being included in the presbytery of 
Aberdeen and Perth. 

It will thus be seen that the Old Lights stand 
for all that is immobile in modern religion; still 
thev are the spiritual descendants of the men 
who bv their action in 1733 took the first practical 
steps toward securing religious freedom for 
the Scottish people. It is inevitable that the 
Auld Lichts who have survived into these post¬ 
war davs must share a heritage of prejudices 
peculiar to their non-progressive sect, and 
although in their official interference with the 
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domestic life of their brethren the kirk-sessions 
no longer dare to go to the extremes of former 
times, every congregation of them is resolute 
against such worldly innovations as the har¬ 
monium, the singing of hymns, and even the 
use of the paraphrase. 

Time, which mellows all things, has softened 
even the Auld Lichts, and the body is no longer 
so strait-laced as in the days of which Barrie 
writes: the active days of his mother’s life. 
On the whole, the traditions of the original 
Secession Church, so far as its spiritual fathers 
are concerned in the great principles for which 
they valiantly took their stand, sacrificing often 
their own personal interest in so doing, entitle 
the present day Auld Licht to regard his Church 
with a measure of affection and a certain bleak 
pride in its role in history. 


V 

W HEN we turn to the available records 
of the Auld Lichts sessions to illustrate 
the actualities which we find idealized in ‘Auld 
Licht Idylls’ and ‘The Little Minister* it is 
^ precisely on those entries that accord most with 
Barrie’s character studies that we are inclined 
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to linger; it is always the angularities of char¬ 
acter that most readily engage us. There was 
Tibbie McQuhatty, who nearly split the Auld 
Licht kirk on the ‘run line*. You will remember 
how she refused to remain in church whilst a 
psalm was being sung according to Mr. Dishart’s 
new usage, which departed from the old custom 
of the mini ster's reading one line and then allow¬ 
ing the congregation to sing that line, his reading 
the next, and so on to the end of the psalm. 
Tibbie, whenever Mr. Dishart gave out a psalm, 
would get up, leave the church, and wait outside 
until it was over. 

This is no invention of Barrie’s fancy; many 
actual cases of a similar kind could be given. 
One in particular is worth recording. Dr. 
William Anderson, of Glasgow, a celebrated 
Relief minister, preached in a coimtry church 
one day, and followed Mr. Dishart’s precedent, 
greatly to the indignation of congregation and 
elders, the latter remonstrating with him after¬ 
wards for so daring an innovation. But in this 
church they were also opposed to ‘ repeating 
tunes’; to sing the last line of a psalm twice 
over was to them a religious abomination. 
Knowing this, Dr. Anderson said to them, 
‘You wish the minister to read the psalm once 
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and the precentor to go over every line twice, 
and you yourselves will not even sing the last 
line twice’. Here was an argument never put 
to those elders, who saw its force, and the ‘run 
line’ in that church became an institution. 

In this great matter of the ‘run line’, Barrie’s 
description differs from those of G. F. Barbour 
and Alan Reid. In ‘Auld Licht Idylls’ he 

writes: 

. This conspicuous innovation was introduced by Mr. 
Dishart, the minister, when he was young and audacious. 
The old, reverent custom in the kirk was for the pre¬ 
centor to read out the psalm a line at a time. Having 
then sung that line he read out the next one, lead the 
singing of it, and so worked his way on to line three. 
Where run line holds, however, the psalm is read out 
first, and forthwith sung. This is not only a flighty 
way of doing things, w'hich may lead to greater scandals, 
but has its practical disadvantages, for the precentor 
always starts singing in advance of the congregation 
(Auld Lichts never being able to begin to do anything 
all at once), and, increasing the distance w’ith every 
line, leaves them hopelessly behind at the finish. Miss 
McQuhatty protested against this change, as meeting 
the devil half way, but the minister carried his point, 
and ever after that she rushed ostentatiously from the 
church the moment a psalm was given out, and remained 
behind the door until the singing was finished, when 
she returned, with a rustle, to her seat. Run line had 
on her the effect of the reading of the Riot Act. 

It will be noticed that the author says nothing 
of the minister having read the line before the 
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precentor repeated it, which I believe was the 
rule in some churches, as suggested by the 
anecdote of Dr. William Anderson given above. 
On the other hand G. F. Barbour in his ‘Life 
of Alexander W'hne’ says that ‘the reformers 
carried the day and the run line was abolished*. 
Reid in his chapter on the Seceders in ‘The 
Regality actually calls the old practice for which 
Tibbie McQuhatty would have gone to the 
stake, the ‘running of the line*. Both Barbour 
and Reid would appear to hold the wron^ end 
of the stick: the line was ‘run* when, instead 
of being repeated and sung as a unit, it was 
absorbed into the verse, the complete verse 
being read out and the lines of it thus ‘running 
on . That obviously, would be Barrie’s inter¬ 
pretation of the phrase, and I think he would 
be right. The point is not without interest. 
There was, by the way, in St. Andrew’s Pres¬ 
byterian Church, Nottingham, when Barrie was 
an occasional worshipper there, an old Scots 
lady (he should have made her acquaintance) 
who got up and solemnly walked down the aisle 
and out of the door whenever ‘Lead Kindlv 
Light* was given out as the next hvmn; this 
in protest against voicing to the heavens the 
words of an accursed Papist. 
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On a par with the run line controversy was 
the battle over the lifting of the elements in 
the communion service. Some held that they 
should be ‘lifted* before the consecrating prayer, 
others that the appropriate time was after; so 
congregations of earnest souls lived in two 
camps, ‘Lifters’ and ‘Anti-lifters’, until both 
sides eventually forgot about the matter in the 
pressure of some new controversy. The congre¬ 
gation of the First Secession Kirk at Kirriemuir 
lost thirty of its members because a majority 
voted for putting up a clock in the sanctuary. 
Dr. Small’s history of the U.P. Church (quoted 
by Reid) says: ‘So keen was the contention 
on this little matter, that when the root of bitter¬ 
ness was about to be removed, four objectors 
appeared on the ground accompanied by a notary 
public with threats of divers pains and penalties’, 
and thus the clock continued to tick, but never 
again in the hearing of those thirty stalwarts. 

VI 

H ere a word or two about the fortunes of 
the Original Seceders in Kirriemuir may 
be said. The church in Bank Street around 
which the whole of the Barrie Auld Licht 
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w-ritings centre, was itself the landmark of a 
quarrel. The First Secession Church still stands 
in Glengate, a plain barn-like structure with a 
faint ecclesiastical suggestion in its long upper 
windows. It had been built some time before 
1775, but has been out of use as a church since 
1853, and is now known as the Good Templars 
Hall. The father of the Auld Lichts of Kirrie¬ 
muir was the Rev. James Aitken, who, in 1779, 
when but t^’enty-t^\*o years old, became the 
minister of the Glengate x^hurch. A tempestuous 
time he had in his long pastorate. Himself a 
masterful man and possibly lacking in tact, 
there gathered around him a congregation of 
opinionative weavers and less assertive farming 
folk. The disputatious repute of the congregation 
became so notorious that the Dundee Presb}'teiy" 
in 1S06—when the most active of his congregation, 
who favoured the New Light as against his 
own uncompromising Old Light comdctions and 
preaching, were at open war with him—settled 
the matter by deposing the pastor. This is the 
episode with which Barrie opens his chapter 
on ‘The Auld Licht Kirk* in ‘Idylls’: 

One Sabbath day in the beginning of the century the 
Auld Licht minister at Thrums walked out of his battered, 
ramshackle, earthen-floored kirk with a following and 
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never returned. The last words he uttered in it were: 

* Follow me to the commonty, all you persons who want 
to hear the Word of God properly preached; and James 
Duphie and his two sons will answer for this on the day 
of Judgement.’ The congregation . . . had split, and 
as the New Lights were in the majority, the Old Lights, 
with the minister at their head, had to retire to the 
commonty (or common) and hold service in the open 
air until they had saved up money for a church. They 
kept possession, however, of the white manse among 
the trees. Their kirk has but a cluster of members now, 
most of them old and done, but each is equal to a dozen 
ordinary church-goers, and there have been men and 
women among them on whom the memory loves to 
linger. 

This remarkable man, the Rev. James Aitken, 
was fully persuaded of his own importance as 
a humble instrument of the Most High, but 
humility was outwardly lacking as he proudly 
walked the streets of Kirriemuir, a tall and 
imposing figure, always dressed in complete 
clerical garb, and grasping a gold-headed cane 
in his hand, conscious of his rectitude. He 
held on to the manse, and got the bare little 
church built that stood for some eighty years 
in Bank Street to be made famous throughout 
the English-speaking world by ‘Auld Licht 
Idylls’, published just five years before the old 
building was pulled down. For near a century 
he has been sleeping in the Parish Churchyard 
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in the sure and certain hope of eettine even 
with ‘James Duphie and his two sons’ at the 
Judgement Day. 


VII 

T he voracity of the Auld Lichts for sermons 

was a matter of wonder. To this day 

* 

they love a long, stodgy discourse, delivered 
in a cheerless church where no such profanation 
as a ‘kist o’ whustles’, nor even an innocent 
little harmonium, intrudes. Barrie himself tells 
us that on Fast-days in Kirriemuir, in that earlier 
part of the centur}* of which he writes, the sendee 
besan on Saturday at two and lasted till nearly 
seven o’clock, during which time two sermons 
were preached with no interval benveen. 

On Sunday the Sacrament was dispensed, 
and the sendee, which included a long series 
of specially long prayers, lasted from eleven in 
the morning till six in the evening; at half¬ 
past six another two hours’ sendee would begin 
either in the kirk or on the common, ‘from which 
no one who thoueht much about his immortal 
soul would have dared (or cared) to absent 
himself’. Then on [Monday came a four hours 
sendee, which, like Saturday s, consisted of two 
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services in one, but began at eleven instead of 
two. But a Fast-day in Scotland has long 
since ceased to be a bout of worship and church¬ 
going, though in some of the older-fashioned 
kirks even now services of some sort are held. 

Another peculiarity of the Auld Lichts, and 

indeed of all Scottish Dissenters, was a distaste 

for ‘a paper minister’; that is a minister who 

reads his sermons. It will be remembered 

that Mr. Dishart’s great success when he preached 

his trial sermon at Thrums was largely due to 

the fact that, as he was about to begin, he handed 

down the big Bible to the precentor to give 

his arm freer swing. ‘The congregation, 

trembling with exhilaration, probed his meaning.’ 

They could not see a square inch of paper, and 

knew that, unlike others they had heard of and 

one they had seen, his action made it impossible 

for him to conceal within the leaves of the Bible 

the written pages of a sermon. A certain Mr. 

Watt, whom they had once been on the point 

of calling, had written his sermon on pages 

precisely the size of the pulpit Bible, but was 

undone when, preaching in the open air on 

the common, a gust of wind blew his sermon 

hither and thither, to the sorrow and indignation 
of his hearers. 
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In this connection an old Scots story will 
show how much importance was attached to 
a mini ster’s extempore preaching. Andrew 
Spiers, a well-known half-wit, on one occasion 
went to hear a minister at an Established Church, 
where usually the discourse was read, Andrew 
himself being commonly an attendant at a 
Dissenting place of worship. The church was 
crowded, and Andrew had to take a seat on 
the pulpit steps, from w’hich he found it difficult 
to see the minister, until he managed to push 
his head through the railings. But this pro¬ 
ceeding, though efficacious for a time, proved 
unfortunate for Andrew, as on attempting to 
withdraw his head he found it held fast behind 
the ears. In struggling to free himself, he 
shouted out, to the amazement of the congrega¬ 
tion: ‘It’s a judgement, it’s a judgement on 
me for leaving my ain kirk and coming to hear 

a paper minister!’ 

Gaiety played a negligible part in the lives of 
the Auld Lichts; their tastes, in some respects 
at least, might be classed as morbid. Next to 
enduring joyously a long sermon, they liked a 
funeral, invitations to which, as Barrie tells us, 
‘ were as much sought after as cards to my lady’s 
dances in the South’. Christenings, also were 
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choice moments in their lives; it was thought 
almost indecent to let a Sunday pass after the 
birth of a child without its being carried to the 
church for baptism. The reader may recall how 
Sandy Whamond, the leading elder of the Auld 
Licht Kirk, was ruined for life by the ambition 
of his wife to beat the record in this matter of 
christening. She had a child born on the Satur¬ 
day afternoon, and it was carried to the christening 
the next day, a fact which, with evidence that was 
forthcoming as to a light in Whamond’s window 
after twelve o’clock on Saturday night, left the 
congregation with nothing but the horrible con¬ 
clusion that some of the child’s clothes had been 
prepared during the early hours of the Sabbath: 
an offence that could not be passed over. So it 
came about that Mrs. Whamond had to be strenu¬ 
ously prayed for, and *Lang Tammas ruled in 
Sandy’s stead \ 

Nevertheless, in their religious exercises the 
Auld Lichts were not without occasional flashes 
of humour implicit in their shrewd common sense. 
There was the farmer of Little Rathle, of whom 
Tammas Haggart recalled a good story at his 
funeral, that being the acceptable time for the 
surviving cronies of a dead man to exchange 
opinions about his life, and tell tales of his doings. 
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Mr. Dishart had admonished Little Rathie for 
not attending a special service to pray for rain 
during a period of drought, when two adjoining 
farmers had both attended. ‘Oh,’ said Little 
Rathie, ‘I thocht to mysel’, thinks I, if they get 
rain for praying for’t on Finny an’ Lintool, we 
are bound to get the benefit o’t on Little Rathie.’ 

But despite such instances of dry humour, it 
cannot be gainsaid that in the early part of last 
century and still more notably in the later years 
of the eighteenth, the Auld Lichts were remark¬ 
able chiefly for bigotry and narrow-mindedness. 
One reads almost with incredulity of the paltry 
offences for which the minister and his kirk- 
session deemed it necessarj' to ‘rebuke’ members 
of the congregation. ‘Promiscuous hearing’ was 
a common offence: a member of a Burgher church 
may have gone for one night to an Anti-burgher 
church, and woe to him for so doing; at the 
next neeting of the kirk-session he ^ as hauled 
before it and solemnly rebuked for his mis¬ 
conduct. Or an Anti-burgher may have been so 
little mindful of his religious principles as to 
pause for ten minutes behind a hedge alongside 
a field in which a Burgher service was proceeding, 
and being detected in this sinful lapse by one of 
his own congregation he would have to ‘compear 
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before the session, and be duly admonished. 
The records of the kirk-sessions reveal many such 
cases. For a member of any of the secession 
churches to be married in an Established Church 
was a cardinal sin, and the rebuke for that at the 
hands of the session was long-drawn-out and 
terrifying. Irregular attendance at church, the 
holding of ‘penny weddings’, the borrowing of 
money on Sabbath, fighting, family squabbling— 
there was nothing too contemptible, no slander 
too improbable for the minister and his kirk- 
session to consider and if necessary to ‘rebuke’. 

VIII 

T he records of an Old Light Church (Dun- 
nikier) at Kirkcaldy are rich in examples of 
human vanity and folly that once passed for 
religion. In 1745 Dunnikier kirk boasted a 
member who had been sinful enough to allow 
himself to be united in the bonds of holy wedlock 
by a minister of the Established ‘upon which 
condition his wife’s master did promise to give 
him his marriage dinner’. William Cran was the 
name of the offender, and William duly compeared 
before the session, whose members harangued him 
sternly on the abomination he had committed, 
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describing the action of his wife’s master (she 
had presumably been a serv^ant) as being done 
no doubt 'with a design to ensnaring the said 
William Cran, and that they might make a jest 
of the said William’s profession’. William must 
have been a bit of a wag, for we are gravelv told 
that he confessed to bein^ sorr\* ‘and resolved 

m 

through grace not to do the like in time coming’. 
There is no mention of laughter in the record, 
which goes on at great length to express the 
opinion that William had only confessed and 
promised not to be married by an Established 
minister again, in view of the fact that he was 
now desiring ‘ church privileges ’—probably the 
baptism of a child that was arriving somewhat 
hastily after the marriage. But for his sin we 
learn that William was suspended ‘from sealing 
ordinances till he discover a more thorough sense 
of his follv ’. 

There is good reading in another entrj’ con¬ 
cerned with a baptism in an Established kirk, and 
the grave offence connected therewith which an 
Auld Licht woman had committed. She had 
promised to carr}' her brother’s child for baptism 
to an Established church to which he belonged, 
and although warned by one of her own elders 
of the sinfulness of her proposed action, she 
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actually did carry the child to the church, and 
witnessed its baptism. For this, poor woman, 
she had to stand before her session. Her defence 
was ingenious: that she had carried her brother’s 
child into an Established kirk and witnessed its 
christening was most true, but it was true also 
that she had never meant to cross the threshold 
of that house of error, and had it not been that 
the child was weakly, she would have handed it 
over at the church door to another woman. This 
she was afraid to do ‘lest it should die*, and 
admitted that she had entered the church with 
the child, but pled that ‘she did not think to err 
at the time, she-only having heard the prayer 
and been witness to the baptism of the child*. 
She went on, however, to concede that the Moder¬ 
ator had laid open her sin by citation of Holy 
Scripture, and she came to the session ‘desirous 
to be humbled and resolving through grace to be 
more watchful in time to come *. In the end she 
was only ‘rebuked’, but she probably never 

outlived the stigma of her humiliation before the 
kirk-session. 

One more instance of the pertinacious activity 
of the kirk-session towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, and typical also of the early 
nineteenth, is the ‘ compearing ’ of a young w^oman 
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who was questioned as to her ‘keeping company’ 
with a certain young man on Sabbath days. The 
girl agreed that she had spoken to him occasion¬ 
ally, but the session, deciding that the case was 
one for caution and counsel, found ‘that Uphan 
Dryburgh had not been so much on her guard 
as she ought to ha\ e been considering^ the character 
of the said Thomas Davidson, thoush at the same 
time nothing scandalous could be proved upon 
her. wherefore they agreed that she should be 
exhorted by the Moderator to be more warv and 
circumspect in her behaviour in time coming, 
and especially on all occasions to shun the com¬ 
pany of the said Thomas; she beincr called in, 
this was intimate to her and she exhorted accord- 
indv'. 

IX 


A nd so one might go on quoting these old 
L kirk-session records to exhibit the comic 
side of bigotry and pietistic prejudice, but it 
would be an ill-balanced picture of the Auld 
Lichts that emerged. It might be said—indeed 
it has often been said—that Barrie himself has 
somethine over-stressed in his writings this side 
of their life for the sake of its comic value; but 
it will never be said that he has been indifferent 
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to their best qualities which at times reach true 
nobility of character: these he has fittingly cele¬ 
brated in several of his sketches, and especially 
in the whole tenor of ‘The Little Minister.’ 

Commonly the more worthy attributes of an 
individual or a group of persons are less interesting 
than their meaner qualities: angularities of char¬ 
acter are more picturesque than the smooth 
virtues, but where Barrie has exploited the 
picturesque and the comic he has never failed 
of a reminder that the Auld Lichts had other 
qualities that endeared and ennobled. This, for 
instance, from ‘An Auld Licht Community’ {St, 
James's Gazette^ Nov. 17, 1884): 

Scotland had not been long known to me before I 
reached the conclusion that the score of back-bent, 
poverty-laden natives of the smaller towms, whose last 
years are a struggle with the work-house, almost invariably 
constitute an Auld Licht congregation, of w'hich a very 
young man is the nunister. The first minister ever 
placed in my Auld Licht Kjrk accepted the call ‘ as from 
the mouth of hell*. According to rumour, the natives 
had a weakness for hot dinners on Sunday; indeed, the 
backsliding had gone so far that only a boy minister 
could l^ve accomplished the work of regeneration. The 
litde girl who accompanied him was his wife, and he 
proved himself a beardless hero, an Auld Licht General 
Gordon. Nothing in the Auld Licht Kirk which I used 
to know so well affords more food for reflection than 
the fact that a handful of paupers contrived to make 
up a salary for a minister. 
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There is a world of meaning in the last sentence. 
Persons who have convictions—no matter how 
foolish these may appear to others—and are readv 
to make personal sacrifice to uphold them, must 
command our respect. That the Auld Lichts as 
a community deserve our respect none will 
dispute. Despite their bigotr\-, their amazing 
puerilities of social behaviour, their crudities, 
they never fail to awaken our sympathy, and after 
studying the storv* of the Scottish churches 
through the last two centuries, he were a churl 
who withheld admiration for the ruggedlv honest 
character, the consuming zeal, the devotion to 
principle, which have distinguished the seceders 
from first to last. 
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